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I saw Sherwood Anderson for the first time in the summer of 
1913. It was in one of the old World’s Fair shops, converted into 
studios, which line Fifty-seventh Street near Jackson Park. He 
brought a manuscript that evening and read it to a half-dozen 
hearers. It was, as I remember, a very conscientious and detailed 
piece of narrative, reminiscent, I thought, of Theodore Dreiser and 
with something of Dreiser’s power of sheer reality. One of the 
listeners was Mr. Floyd Dell, who was so much impressed by its 
promise that he encouraged Anderson to go ahead, and later per- 
suaded Mr. John Lane, the London publisher, to bring out his first 
completed novel, Windy McPherson’s Son. This was followed by 
Winesburg, Ohio, which through a series of stories and personal 
sketches presents with singular fidelity the life of a midwestern town; 
a book of verses called Midwestern Chants; three novels, Marching 
Men, Poor White, and Many Marriages; and two volumes of short 
stories, The Triumph of the Egg and Horses and Men. This is a con- 
siderable performance for ten years, and as I look back upon it I am 
struck by its unity—the way in which Sherwood Anderson has re- 
mained faithful to his material and to his conception of the art of 
presenting it with the reality and the meaning of life. In his auto- 
biography, which is about to be published by Mr. Huebsch, he 
sketches the background of this work in his own experience, and 
draws all these together as one of the most interesting and impres- 
sive examples of the artist’s career in America. 
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From this record we learn of Anderson’s youth in Ohio, as one 
of a large family of boys, with a strenuous mother and a shiftless 
father. The latter was a fantastic teller of tales—his type used to 
be found among the grandparents or uncles of every well-preserved 
American family—and something of his primitive artistry was passed 
along to his sons, one of whom is a painter and one a writer. In the 
break-up of the family Sherwood became a hobo. He was fond of 
horses and secured jobs about race-tracks. He could work with his 
hands in unskilled and skilled labor—he mentions a bicycle assem- 
bling factory as one place of employment—and beat his way easily 
from place to place. He gambled occasionally, and when luck was 
good he took a few weeks off and read books. When the Spanish 
War came on he enlisted and served as corporal. Some time after 
this he built up a manufacturing business and tried to make money. 
Already he was practicing his art of story-telling in a desultory way, 
and one day he made quite suddenly and consciously the choice 
between the American way of success in industry and the artist’s 
life. He simply abandoned his factory. He was obliged to sup- 
port himself and his family for years by writing advertising copy, 
but he remained spiritually detached from the world of business 
success until authorship at last set him free from its physical 
drudgery. 

On the whole, Sherwood Anderson would say that his experience 
of life was favorable to his art. Of his early hardships he remarks: 

Those who are to follow the arts should have a training in what is called 
poverty. Given a comfortable, middle-class start in life the artist is almost sure 
to end up by becoming a bellyacher, constantly complaining because the public 
does not rush forward at once to proclaim him. 


Thus hardened he could say: 

I have been all my life not so much concerned with the matter of physical 
discomfort or pain. . . . . As I was destined to live most of my life in factory 
towns and in little, ill-smelling, hideously furnished rooms, freezing cold in winter 
and hot and cheerless in summer, it turned out to be a good and convenient 
trait in me, and in the end I had so trained myself to forget my surroundings 
that I could sit for hours lost in my own thoughts and dreams or scribbling 
oftentimes meaningless sentences in a cold room in a factory street, on a log 
beside some country road, in a railroad station or in the lobby of some large 
hotel, filled with the hurrying, hustling figures of business men. 
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Above all, Anderson’s was an outdoor life; he was spared the blight 
of safety and respectability; he studied in the picaresque school, 
where his teachers were not only workmen and clerks, but waiters, 
horsemen, thieves, gamblers, prostitutes. In his autobiography he 
tells us something of his reading but more of people with whom he 
talked, of his father, Judge Turner, and Alonzo Berners. It was 
from such human documents that Anderson learned to know his 
countrymen and his time. 

It is because Sherwood Anderson is so conscious of his own pro- 
cesses as a writer and has given so clear an account of them and pro- 
vided such explicit illustration of them that his work of the ten 
years past is worthy of recall and review. He recognizes his strong 
feeling for fact, as brought to him by his senses or reported by others, 
as a great part of his equipment as a writer, and equally his ever 
active fantasy, which, as in the case of his father, projected him into 
all sorts of amazing situations to play a heroic part. He tells us: 

When I was a lad I played with such fanciful scenes as other boys play with 
brightly colored marbles. From the beginning there has been, as opposed to 
my actual life, these grotesque fancies. Later, to be sure, I did acquire more or 
less skill in bringing them more and more closely into the world of the actual. 
One of his early lessons as artist he recounts. He had a great desire 
to knock out an amateur pugilist who worked in the same warehouse. 
He practiced a certain feint and blow with his left. Then he chal- 
lenged his rival and was quickly and badly beaten. By evening he 
had carried the event over into the realm of fantasy and related it 
to a girl as a battle with four opponents whom he had beaten after 
a hard struggle. In silence she looked at his redoubtable left which 
had obviously not struck a blow, and at this test of reality his story 
melted away. ‘The true use of imagination is undoubtedly to extend 
the limits of fact into fiction, or to interpret fact in the light of the 
author’s own experience, keeping it steadily subject to the test of 
actuality. This is the function of Sherwood Anderson’s disciplined 
fancy. In his earlier novels I have always felt that the passage from 
fact to fiction was rather obvious. In his short stories the fusion 
seems to me nearly always complete. 

Of his method he gives an interesting illustration in his auto- 


biography. Once as a hobo he had gone to sleep in a field where he 
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awoke to see a man attacked by two others, while a woman sobbed 
helplessly. The man finally broke away, bleeding from a gash in 
his cheek, and ran toward the town, with his two enemies in pursuit, 
while the woman was joined by two older women and waited. 
Anderson says of his imagined participation: 

I had become the lover of the younger of the three women—and my sweet- 

heart’s brothers with open knives in their hands were pursuing me in a dark 
street. I felt the knives slashing my body, and knew that what I felt the three 
women also felt. 
Then came a change. The three men returned as friends. The 
wounded cheek had been dressed. With them was a minister; 
the woman and her lover were married. Years later Anderson met 
at a business conference a man with a scar across his cheek, partly 
concealed by a beard. The fancy possessed him that this man was 
the same whom he had seen first in danger of his life and then safe 
with his happiness; and he imagined that the stranger was telling 
him how it had all occurred and what had happened afterward and 
how he had felt—an example of perfect reinforcement of fact by 
fiction, so skilfully combined that one forgets the line of juncture. 
This extension and enlargement and intensification of fact by imagi- 
nation is, I believe, the greatest of Sherwood Anderson’s gifts. 

Inspiration regularly comes to Anderson through his perception 
of the power of reality. Sometimes, as Carlyle remarks, it is the 
meanest and poorest of occurrences which stamp themselves upon us 
as most incontestably real. And these humble and sordid realities 
bring to Sherwood Anderson an emotion which is the essence of 
poetry, such as Wordsworth or Ruskin gained from nature or the 
great art of man. In his autobiography he recalls such a moment 
of inspiration. He saw from his window a man picking bugs off 
potato vines. The man’s wife came to the door scolding. He had 
forgotten to bring home some sugar. A quarrel followed. And 
for Anderson his own life and interests, his dinner and his business, 
had passed away. ‘‘A man and a woman in a garden had become 
the centre of a universe about which it seemed to me I might think 
and feel in joy and wonder forever.” 

In “The Door of the Trap,” one of the stories in The Triumph 
of the Egg, occurs a passage which notably shows this uncanny sense 
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of the way in which, at moments, external things enter into and 
determine the inner life. The hero finds at such moments that 
“the reality of life was in some queer way re-established in his mind.”’ 

Some little thing happened. A man walking in the road before him threw 
a stone at a dog that ran barking out of a farmhouse. It was evening perhaps; 
and he walked in a country of low hills. Suddenly he came out upon the top of 
one of the hills. Before him the road dipped down into darkness, but to the 
west, across the fields, there was a farmhouse. The sun had gone down, but 
a faint glow lit the horizon. A woman came out of the farmhouse and went 
towarda barn. He could not see her figure distinctly. She seemed to be carry- 
ing something, no doubt a milkpail: she was going to the barn to milk a cow. 
That is all. It is no part of the plot or the pattern of events of the 
hero’s career, except as it affects his inner life. Readers of The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel will remember the chapter entitled “‘ Nature 
Speaks,” in which walking at night on the borders of the Rhine, 
Richard finds his soul again. Now in Anderson’s art this simple, 
humble sense of human beings and human life plays somewhat the 
same part that nature in the grandeur of the storm-beaten forest 
plays in Meredith’s. 

It is in seizing on scraps of reality and projecting them beyond 
the small range controlled by the senses that Sherwood Anderson’s 
imagination—that errant fancy which he inherited from his father, 
now tamed and disciplined—brings fiction to the reinforcement of 
fact, and enlarges his art beyond the limits of naturalism into what 
we call expressionism. Often the initial reality comes to him as the 
relation of another. That is the peculiarity of his last volume, 
Horses and Men, in which each story is the experience of another 
person, mediated by the author as in Browning’s Dramatic Romances. 
And the number of such tales as they press themselves on the 
author’s attention urges him to utterance. Two years agoa play by 
the Italian dramatist, Pirandello, was given in New York, in which 
six characters appear before the manager of a theater and demand 
that he shall produce them in a play, give them life and meaning by 
the art of the stage. Similarly, characters are always coming to 
Sherwood Anderson in search of an author—coming as realities on 
to the stage of his fancy. 

There are so many people in that land of whom I should like to tell you. I 
should like to take you with me through the gate into the land, let you wander 
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there with me. There are people there with whom I should like you to talk. 
There is the old woman accompanied by gigantic dogs who died alone in a wood 
on a winter day, the stout man with the gray eyes and with the pack on his 
back, who stands talking to the beautiful lady as she sits in her carriage, the 
little dark woman with the boyish husband who lives in a small frame house by 
a dusty road far out in the country. 

This sense of the obligation of the author to his material, and 
of his inadequacy to it, is expressed, sadly and yet playfully, in the 
lines at the beginning of The Triumph of the Egg: 

Tales are people who sit on the doorstep of the house of my mind. 

It is cold outside and they sit waiting. 

I look out at a window. 


The tales have cold hands, 
Their hands are freezing. 


A short thickly-built tale arises and threshes his arms about. 
His nose is red and he has two gold teeth. 


There is an old female tale sitting hunched up in a cloak. 
Many tales come to sit for a few moments on the doorstep and then 
go away. 


It is too cold for them outside. 


The street before the door of the house of my mind is filled with tales. 
They murmur and cry out, they are dying of cold and hunger. t 


I am a helpless man—my hands tremble. 
I should be sitting on a bench like a tailor. 


I should be weaving warm cloth out of the threads of thought | 
The tales should be clothed. 1d 
They are freezing on the doorstep of the house of my mind. n 
h 

I am a helpless man—my hands tremble. c 

I feel in the darkness but cannot find the doorknob. 

I look out at a window. y 
Many tales are dying in the street before the house of my mind. n 
When Sherwood Anderson says, “I should be sitting on a bench li 
like a tailor,” he is using a figure which comes naturally to him. ‘a 
He is an artisan as well as an artist. His early training gave him a ~ 
SL 


sense of craftsmanship and of delight in material and tools. In his 
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later years his closest bonds have been with Alfred Stieglitz, Paul 
Rosenfeld, and others of the 291 Fifth Avenue group, to whom this 
sense is the basis of art and culture. He confesses his delight in pen 
or pencil and paper, great reams of it waiting for his hand. But 
above all the author’s medium is words—they are to him what pig- 
ments are to the painter. He records his delight in the work of 
Gertrude Stein, in the discovery that words could be used for the 
quality inherent in themselves, apart from their meaning: ‘‘ Words 
have color, smell; one may sometimes feel them with the fingers, as 
one touches the cheek of a child.” It is through words that the 
realities of the world and the experience of men and women in it 
are shared. 

There is no reason at all why I should not have been able, by the instru- 
mentality of these little words, to give you the very smell of the little street 
wherein I just walked, made you feel just the way the evening light fell over the 
faces of the houses and the people—the half-moon through the branches of that 
old cherry tree that was all but dead but that had the one branch alive, the 
branch that touched the window where the boy stood with his foot up, lacing 


his shoe. 


It is with words as cloth that Anderson fashions garments for the 
tales that come to him importunately demanding to be told. 

I have several times expressed the opinion that Mr. Anderson’s 
volumes of short stories are a more complete and perfect represen- 
tation of his art than his novels. Mr. Anderson dissents from this 
opinion. He writes me: “‘One does not go from the novel to the 
short tale for any reason but that some themes offer themselves for 
long, involved treatment, others for direct, simple treatment.” 
This is, of course, true, but it is also true that long, involved treat- 
ment often needs structure or pattern of a more elaborate sort than 
Mr. Anderson chooses to give. His loyalty to his material forbids it. 
Selection, arrangement, plot—all these are a falsification of life, and 
yet it is difficult to sustain the interest and significance of a long 
novel without them. Mr. Anderson is of all American writers most 
like Chekhov, whose method it was to start from some fortuitous 
concurrence of characters or forces and drift with the human stream, 
impartially and disinterestedly, letting nature have its way, in full 
surrender to the current of reality. And Chekhov wrote no novels. 
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Of Mr. Anderson’s novels the one which is most highly unified 
by a definite and imposing theme is Poor White. ‘The scene is laid 
in the Middle West. Hugh McVey is found as a boy “‘in a little 
hole of a town stuck on a mud bank on the western shore of the 
Mississippi.”’ He follows his father about the town, sweeping out 
saloons, cleaning outhouses, or sleeps beside him on the river bank. 
A New England woman, the wife of the station agent, took the boy 
in hand and taught him ‘to keep his naturally indolent body moving 
and his clouded sleepy mind fixed on definite things.” After her 
departure his will continued to force him into activity. ‘‘He arose 
from his chair and walked up and down the station platform. Each 
time as he lifted one of his long feet and set it slowly down a special 
little effort had to be made.”’ His will carried him to the thriving 
town of Bidwell, Ohio; and his will drove him to fix his mind on the 
processes of planting cabbages and loading hay. He becomes a 
inventor, the owner of factories, a man of wealth and distinction, 
and marries a woman much beyond him in intellectual ambition, 
to which he is never capable of responding. In all this one feels a 
kind of symbolism of America itself in the material progress and 
spiritual impotence of the period after the Civil War. And yet in 
Poor White the figures which will live in the memory are those which, 
like the people in the short stories, are incontestable products of 
American soil and embodiments of American life. Sarah Shephard, 
with her school-mistressly formula, ‘““Show them that you can do 
perfectly the task given you to do, and you will be given a chance 
at a larger task,”’ is the spirit of New England working on the Middle 
West. Smoky Pete, the blacksmith, who shouts out to the fields 
the scandal he dares not utter on Main Street, is a true symbol of 
American publicity, the Jeremiah of Ohio. Among these and count- 
less other figures Hugh McVey’s story becomes a Pilgrim’s Progress, 
peopled with characters as real and full of meaning as those of the 
immortal allegory. 

These characters, however, would have been as effective in the 
short stories. I have heard or seen more than once with reference to 
this or that tale, ‘“‘the best short story ever written.”’ The reason for 
this hyperbole is clear. A story comes so close to the reader’s own 
experience, and so finds him out in the secret places of his soul that 
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he is overwhelmed by the sense of reality. Of the stories in the two 
later collections I prefer ““I Want to Know Why,” ‘“Unlighted 
Lamps,” and “‘The Door of the Trap,” from The Triumph of the 
Egg; and ‘A Chicago Hamlet,” ‘‘ Milk Bottles,” and ‘‘An Ohio 
Pagan,” from Horses and Men. But preference is not the last word 
in criticism of Mr. Anderson’s tales. As I have indicated, these 
volumes of short stories have a unity of their own, the unity of a 
musical composition rather than of a recognized literary form. In 
Winesburg, Ohio, this unity is easily recognized; in The Triumph 
of the Egg and Horses and Menitismoreelusive. Yet it is there and 
gives to these titles a significance greater than that which attaches 
to the usual assembling of miscellaneous fragments. If I have 
implied in any way that I did not think Mr. Anderson’s genius equal 
to the strain of producing larger works, let me annul such implica- 
tion by asserting again of The Triumph of the Egg and Horses and 
Men that they are more than collections—they are books. 





SHAKESPEARE TODAY 


HARDIN CRAIG 

The first years of the twentieth century have contributed a 
great deal to the study of Shakespeare. Inasmuch as this material 
has not yet found its way into the schools, which for the most part 
still use texts edited from an older and less perfect point of view, 
it seems worth while to review the subject for the English Journal, 
and to attempt to arrive at a conception of more truth to scholar- 
ship and greater pedagogical importance. 

Shakespeare’s plays have been revived and re-enacted on stages 
somewhat like those of his own day, so that audiences could get 
more correct ideas of what his plays were like to his contemporaries. 
Elizabethan theatrical conditions and the dramatic technique of 
Shakespeare’s age have been abundantly discussed in recent years, 
and readers will learn the outlines of the subject in the works of 
Professors G. P. Baker, Brander Matthews, Joseph Quincy Adams, 
A. H. Thorndike, and various English scholars. New events 
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have also been brought to light in Shakespeare’s life and in the 
lives of persons associated with him. We have now so large a body 
of actual data about Shakespeare and his activities that, except 
for the years 1585 to 1592, we can perceive with fair certainty what 
Shakespeare was doing during almost every year of his life. The 
interpretation of incidents already known has become relatively 
sane and credible. A recent book, Professor Joseph Quincy Adams’ 
A Life of Shakespeare, has gone far in blending the documents of 
his life, many of which are merely official, into a connected story 
of Shakespeare, so that we may see the man behind the work with 
more certainty than we could either in the cautious and highly 
objective treatment of Sir Sidney Lee in A Life of William Shake- 
Speare or in the multifarious lives of Shakespeare which we have been 
reading, more or less as panegyrics or romances, during most of our 
lives. In the matter also of Shakespeare’s actual work and its 
true form and how it came to be in the precise form in which we 
find it, a great deal has been done by a group of English scholars 
of whom Mr. A. W. Pollard has been the leading spirit." 

Of immediate importance to us on this occasion, however, is a 
consideration of the new Shakespeare criticism. 

The critics of the seventeenth century, of whom there were not a 
large number, appreciated Shakespeare’s genius, but they found 
his dramatic technique crude and faulty when compared to the 
French technique which they regarded as a standard. They did 
not hesitate to re-write his plays. But they were actually closer 
to Shakespeare in point of time and consequent ease of comprehen- 
sion, and they did not err on the side of Shakespeare worship. 
Neither did the eighteenth century. Dr. Samuel Johnson was an 

*See particularly Shakes peare’s Folios and Quartos, by A. W. Pollard, London, 
1909, and the same author’s Shakes peare’s Fight with the Pirates and the Problems of the 
Transmission of His Text, Cambridge University Press, 1920, in which other references 
of importance will be found. See also Shakespearean Punctuation, by Percy Simpson, 
Clarendon Press, 1911; Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas More, papers by 
A. W. Pollard, W. W. Greg, E. Maunde Thompson, J. Dover Wilson, and R. W. Cham- 
bers, Cambridge University Press, 1923; Sir Sidney Lee’s introduction to The First 
Folic, Oxford, 1902; also various articles in the Library, the Times (London) Literary 
Supplement, and in the publications of the Bibliographical Society. A summary of 
the newer investigations in the work of Shakespeare will be found in Adams’ Life of 


Shakes peare, chaps. xxvii-xxx. 
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editor of Shakespeare and a good Shakespeare scholar, who paid 
some attention to the historical conditions in which Shakespeare did 
his work. This was also true of the great Shakespeare scholar 
Edmund Malone and of other eighteenth-century editors and critics. 
An enormous impulse came to the study and appreciation of Shake- 
speare with the generation who lived during the epoch of the French 
Revolution—what we ordinarily call the Romantic Movement. The 
thinkers of the day were interested in ideas about life, and they found 
in Shakespeare such a marvelously accurate and consistent portrai- 
ture of life that they came to think of him, endowed with the insight 
of a seer and the power of a poet, as greater than life. Every one of 
his plays became a microcosm capable of yielding to the student, 
particularly if the student came with love and admiration in his 
heart, an insight finer than science could yield. Science, they 
argued, bounds itself by fact; poetry has no such limits, but is a 
mode of revelation of the philosophy of life, presenting in experi- 
mental form what life means and what life might be. Shakespeare 
in his way became a philosopher, or at least his works became a 
hunting-ground where one might find the greatest ideas about life, 
since his had been a vision of life at its fullest and most significant 
stage. This approach to Shakespeare is still the prevailing mode, 
and our textbooks are made from this point of view. It is not, 
however, in every way satisfactory. Shakespeare, like every artist, 
has a right to be seen and understood as he desired to be seen and 
understood, and he yields his full message only to those who com- 
prehend him. There has sprung up, therefore, mainly in the twen- 
tieth century, a group of critics whose methods are more strictly 
historical than those of their predecessors and whose attitude is 
more skeptical. They are willing to recognize limits and even 
flaws in Shakespeare’s workmanship, as did the critics of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and to regard with distrust the 
great body of panegyrical, romantic criticism of the nineteenth 
century. 

The principal presentation of this point of view in book form is 
Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays, by Levin H. Schiicking, 
New York, 1922, in which will also be found references to the earlier 
work of Riimelin and others. A similar attitude will be discovered 
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in William Shakespeare, by Barrett Wendell, New York, 1894; 
The Works of William Shakespeare, edited by R. Bridges, Stratford, 
1907 (X, 321-34); The Genesis of Hamlet, by C. M. Lewis, 1907; 
The Elizabethan Hamlet, by John Corbin, New York, 1895; The 
Problem of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ by J. M. Robertson, New York, 1919, and 
in other works by the same writer; and in Dramatic Opinions and 
Other Essays, by G. Bernard Shaw, New York, 1907, and in various 
introductions and prefaces by Shaw. This subject is, however, 
most clearly and voluminously presented in a series of magazine 
articles and special studies by Professor E. E. Stoll.t The historical 
point of view is not wanting in Shakespearian Tragedy, by A. C. 
Bradley, New York, 1911, which, however, adheres mainly to philo- 
sophic and aesthetic considerations. Thesame thing may be said of 
a number of recent books on Shakespeare. In addition to the refer- 
ences cited one should see Professor Karl Young’s review of 
Schiicking in Philological Quarterly, 1, 228-34, and ‘“‘ The Shakespeare 
Skeptics” by the same writer in the North American Review, 
March, 1922. 

The Shakespearean drama was not produced in such conditions 
as now prevail in dramatic production, but it is at least so far one 
and the same with modern drama that it can be freely enacted on 
the modern stage and seen by the modern spectator with great 
enjoyment; but it cannot be seen exactly as it was seen by the 
Elizabethans for whom it was written. Perhaps no art, literary or 
pictorial, can be brought back exactly as it was originally produced 
and enjoyed. Matthew Arnold points out with reference to trans- 
lation that we cannot know exactly the effect of a classic on an age 
for which it was written; we can only approximate it, and all art of 


t Professor Stoll’s articles are of such importance that they should be listed for 
reference: ‘‘Shakespeare, Marston, and the Malcontent Type,” Modern Philology, IIT, 
281-303; “‘Anachronism in Shakespeare Ciiticism,” ibid., VII, 557-75; ‘‘ Criminals 


in Shakespeare and in Science,” ibid., X, 55-80; “Falstaff,” zbid., XII, 197-240; 
“Objectivity of Shakespeare’s Ghosts,” Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, XXII, 201-33; “Shylock,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, X, 236-79; 
“Hamlet and Iago,” Anniversary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman 
Kittredge, pp. 261-72; “Othello: An Historical and Comparative Study,” Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 2, University of Minnesota, 1915; “Hamlet: An His- 
torical and Comparative Study,” Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, 
Vol. VIII, No. 5, 1919. 
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a bygone age has this limitation. Everybody would admit, how- 
ever, that the more nearly we can see as Shakespeare meant for 
us to see, the clearer will be our thought and the keener our enjoy- 
ment. We may see at once that neither did the writer nor the 
audience have a body of ideas like ours, know what we know and 
in the way we know it, want exactly the same things from life 
that we want, or think of drama or life as we think of them. But 
no doubt if we know the meanings of the Elizabethan language used, 
the rudiments of the culture of Elizabethan times so as to understand 
fashions and opinions then current, and know something of the dra- 
matic practices of the day, we may proceed to the enjoyment of 
Shakespearean drama without let or hindrance. This is a sensible 
method of procedure and simple, and all the better for its simplicity. 
The matter is, however, complicated by a set of circumstances diffh- 
cult to perceive or surmount and without an understanding of which 
our best appreciation of Elizabethan dramatic art cannot be 
achieved. I refer particularly to the nature of the art itself and to 
the conditions surrounding the practice of that art in Elizabethan 
times. Our difficulties are increased by the fact that we do not see 
Shakespeare on the stage very frequently, or, when we do, it is on a 
very different stage from Shakespeare’s and the plays are inter- 
preted by a frequently false critical interpretation. But with the 
aid of any stage at all Shakespeare is less likely to be misconceived, 
or to remain a matter of indifference, than he is when he is 
approached critically merely as literature. 

We assume that the same naturalism prevailed on the stage of 
Shakespeare which prevails today, and we assume that we have the 
same freedom in judging Shakespeare’s characters by their words 
and actions which we exercise today. This freedom we cannot 
have, because, in the physical terms of dramatic art, there are 
inevitably two factors, a stage and an audience, and both of these 
have changed since Shakespeare’s time; the audience, multifari- 
ously and obscurely; the stage, specifically and ascertainably. 
Writers on the stage have called the modern stage two-dimensional, 
and have likened it to a picture; and the Elizabethan stage, three- 
dimensional, and have likened it to a group of statuary. It might 
be likened to a pageant, or a procession, or an athletic contest. In 
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the modern theater we sit like privileged spies and behold what 
we accept as a section of actual life. We are not supposed to be 
present, and we do not wish to be talked to in asides and soliloquies, 
because it spoils the illusion; whereas in the Elizabethan theater 
the actors were surrounded by the audience, some of whom actually 
sat on the stage, and it was the allowed convention of that drama 
that the actors might talk to the audience much more intimately 
than they can now talk and explain the situation to them in order 
to make them comprehend the story. The Elizabethan audience 
was too much a fact to be disregarded, and the dramatist made 
terms with it. 

“Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts,” cries Shake- 
speare in the Prologue to Henry V, and he elsewhere shows us that 
he admits his dependence on his audience. He must have their 
connivance if his play, presented relatively without costume or 
scenery, is to be conceived. In A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Theseus says to Hippolyta, referring to the wretched actors of the 
interlude of ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,” “‘ The best in this kind are but 
shadows; and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend them.”’ 
And she replies, ‘It must be your imagination then and not theirs.” 
They thus express the principle of artistic appreciation at the basis 
of all art, which Coleridge referred to as “that willing suspension 
of disbelief for the moment which constitutes poetic faith.” 

Elizabethan dramatic art was certainly more conventional than 
most modern dramatic art, and, as acted on our stage, Shake- 
speare’s plays are enormously more naturalistic than they were on 
the Elizabethan stage. They are less declamatory. The actors 
are costumed according to the time and place of the plot and do 
not appear merely in the doublet and trunk hose of the Tudor 
Englishman, much less the coat, waistcoat, and trousers of our own 
day. Scenes are set with care and appropriateness; the stage is 
not bare, and it has a curtain. Actors seem to a greater degree to 
take time to characterize by gestures and movements than at the 
time the plays were first acted. Unfortunately most of us are 
blind to the conventions of an art to which we are accustomed, 
and we are very used to Shakespeare as the pattern dramatist. 
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Aside from this, however, the fact remains that it requires a 
somewhat extensive acquaintance with a contemporary art form, 
such as the drama, the novel, or the short story, and with art in 
general, to be able to perceive and identify the conventions which 
are being habitually observed, and to recognize the fashions which 
apparently they must follow to achieve popularity. These art 
forms do, however, stick to certain themes, certain types of char- 
acter, certain favorite scenes and situations and manners of pres- 
entation, and certain underlying sentiments. It is a very difficult 
thing in the judgment of contemporary art not to mistake mere 
novelty for true originality. In the art of a past age, however, 
fashions and conventions betray themselves very quickly. Not 
infrequently, even when the art is good, we find ourselves repelled 
by its antique fashion. It is a part of literary education to learn 
to look beyond these unaccustomed and sometimes absurd features 
to the mind of the artist, and if possible to see so sympathetically 
the work of artists like Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Dante that the 
limits of their technique are accepted and indorsed as they were 
accepted and indorsed by the keenest contemporary appreciation. 

If we look at Giotto’s picture of the Last Supper, we see that it 
is one of hundreds of last suppers, conventional in arrangement, 
with figures awkward in posture if not actually doing violence to 
the laws of equilibrium. Each figure, except Judas, has a halo 
like a brass tray behind his head, and those in the near foreground 
have their heads turned in profile in attitudes possible only to owls. 
Judas has no halo, and his perfidy could have been detected by that 
omission but for the fact that the halos of our Lord and his disciples 
are conventionally supposed to be invisible. In spite of this imper- 
fection and this conventionality Giotto’s picture is a great and 
satisfying representation of the Last Supper. Likewise in his 
picture of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the Temple, Mary 
on the temple steps has the form of an adult woman, her smaller 
size and a certain indefinable suggestion of childish innocence 
being the only indication of her girlhood. The temple itself is a 
mere scaffold; and yet who is so callous as not to see that sweetness 


and piety enfold the picture? Can we not also see, for example, 
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in the strangely grown-up quality of the little Prince of Wales in 


Richard III, that qualities of princely childhood gleam through 


the stiff dramatic portraiture ? 

Some careful study of nature is necessary in every great school 
of art, and we know that Shakespeare sought naturalism, as when 
Hamlet, using the voice of the dramatist, speaks of the art of play- 
ing, ‘whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, 
as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure.” And in Shakespeare’s age, as in other great 
periods of artistic production, there was a swing from convention 
to naturalism. It can be traced from his early plays to his late 
plays, and be followed with equal certainty in the works of his con- 
temporaries. He himself, from his natural and consistent char- 
acter, achieved the most conspicuous balance between the objective 
and the subjective spirit, or, as we may say, between naturalism 
and idealism; but this can be easily exaggerated, and he did not go 
all the way in ridding himself of obvious conventionality, for after 
all he could not change the nature of his audience or the form of his 
stage and theater. If we understand that Shakespeare’s mind 
flourished in an earlier time than ours, as regards the history of 
thought, and that his mind was primarily an artist’s mind, we shall 
be better able to understand our habit of reading into him things 
he never meant to say, and to find out a method of approach which 
will lead to a fuller and more genuine enjoyment of his work. 
But this is a vast subject and cannot be entered into now. 

It is, however, worth while to observe with reference to the 
cultural and psychological background of Shakespeare and his audi- 
ence that we have to do, not only with tastes and temperaments, 
but with the actual current fund of ideas also. We must ascertain 
the nature of his appeal, and we shall find it baffling only in its 
simplicity. Our tendency is to make him speak to parts of our 
nature different from the parts he is obviously addressing. He 
thought it a more terrible thing to see a ghost, and those of us who 
have seen ghosts will readily agree to this, than to have a bad con- 
science and morbid reflections. The emotions he appeals to are 
simple emotions; such as fear, hate, terror, bewilderment, love, and 
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friendship. We make him talk of conscience, motives and philoso- 
phies of conduct, and the large policies, generosities, and despairs 
of life. Whereas his stock of ideals was relatively limited, most of 
them coming from Aristotle and the Renaissance; and he utters his 
great simple truths, exalted commonplaces, and aphoristic wisdoms 
without calling them very consciously in question. He presents 
the insoluble problems of life, but he does not do so speculatively. 
Our trap is his suggestiveness. He writes as a poet and calls up the 
backgrounds of our minds in instincts, sensations, motor impulses, 
emotions, and thoughts; these we sublimate, carrying the suggestion 
farther than he did into the higher region of ideals and rational 
actions. There is little gain and some loss in making this greatest 
of poets into an elucidator or even an illustrator of philosophic 
enigmas, of many of which he never dreamed. Shakespeare had 
exalted ideals of royalty and hospitality, and when Macbeth murders 
Duncan, he is killing his king and his guest. Well may he speak of 
the ‘‘deep damnation of his taking off,” for it is as horrible a sin as 
Shakespeare knew how to imagine. 

The reading of Shakespeare calls for the application of good 
sense, and we should be willing to recognize and abide by the plain 
facts of the situation created. We may recognize that his aim was 
to tell a story and that we know far more about Aristotle than he 
did. Asa story-teller he was certainly not indifferent to the moral 
of his tale; but he did not, any more than any other great story- 
teller, tell the tale for the sake of the moral. He did not fail, how- 
ever, when opportunity offered, to bring in “ wise saws and modern 
instances,’ which he no doubt, as well as his audience, dearly 
enjoyed. Technically also he is conditioned by the theater in which 
he worked and by the kind of drama he had learned to write. The 
conditions of his work, therefore, so far as they can be realized, 
are important, as also his personal situation. Sometimes he shows 
signs of haste or carelessness, omitting or slurring over steps in a 
story; sometimes he writes with a rapidity and compression almost 
impossible to follow. It is necessary that in the reading of Shake- 
speare we should make use of fact and truth to fact as far as we can. 

On the facts of his situation are conditioned many of the artistic 


conventions according to which he worked. Many of them arise 
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out of the Elizabethan stage, such as his practice of using characters 
in certain situations, like the soliloquy, as his mouthpiece. We 
must believe what characters say seriously, especially in soliloquies, 
about themselves, and what other characters say seriously about 
them. We must allow for the position of the actor with reference 
to the audience, his lack of costume and scenery, his recent back- 
ground of wrestling, tumbling, and clownage, and the newness of 
the dramatic art; and try to perceive the burden these things put 
upon actor and poet alike in securing the state of artistic veri- 
similitude. We should accept at their face value explicitly stated 
motives; as, for example, that Hamlet is not mad but that he 
“puts an antic disposition on’’; that Shylock hates Antonio, 
because “‘in low simplicity he lends out money gratis and brings 
down the rate of usance here with us in Venice’’; and that Iago’s 
grudge is in part at least a soldier’s grudge, because in his case the 
principle of “old gradation”’ has been violated. I think we may 
acknowledge that, just as Shakespeare often obviously mixes up 
his time schemes, because on that stage the inconsistency would 
not be noticed, so also, in the treatment of an episode, a character 
may run away with Shakespeare’s imagination, and so strain to 
the breaking-point the old and ready-made plot by putting into , 
it, like new wine in old bottles, vigorous, original, poetic utterance. 
He may drag in bits of historical or fictional action which are not 
in harmony with his treatment of the plot; and he is certainly not 
averse to poetic and sententious speeches which are undramatic | 
and for which the cue in character or plot is of varying appropriate- ( 
ness; as when Falstaff soliloquizes on honor, Mercutio describes 
Queen Mab, or Romeo stops in his fearful purpose to speculate on 


gold, “‘worse poison to men’s souls ... . than these poor com- 
pounds that thou mayst not sell.” 

Finally, we are to learn to surrender ourselves so completely ( 
and so intelligently to Shakespeare’s artistic appeal that we, as did : 
the audiences for which he wrote, shall enjoy his art in spite of its t 
conventions, as we do the art of Giotto, and not insist forever on ] 
doing the work over. We shall put ourselves, if we can, into a suffi- ( 


ciently receptive mood to enjoy his appeal to simpler emotions, 
though in so doing it may be necessary for us to suspend our demand 
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for naturalism and for philosophy. We shall recognize that what 
we have is a story, usually told marvelously well, with the somewhat 
crude device of the Elizabethan stage; and that it is a story, more- 
over, which, however replete with originality, was oftener than not 
already familiar to the audience, and was, therefore, lacking in the 
current, more modern quality of novelty. 

These newer ideas, in so far as they are true, should make their 
way into even the most elementary teaching of Shakespeare, and 
they should do something to control the idle and unintelligent 
speculation on the interpretation of Shakespearean characters and 
plots in which the older method of approach has led us to indulge. 
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To agree and yet to differ! That is, indeed, a trying dilemma. 
At a recent English club dinner I found myself assenting honestly 
to all that my ‘“‘fundamentalist” neighbor was saying about the 
speaker, at the same moment that I was reflecting on the impassable 
gulf between her point of view and mine. I dare say this is the 
dilemma in which many a politician finds himself when he discovers 
his own criticism of his party in the mouth of his party’s worst 
enemy. I think it is of such differences that the most discouraging 
confusion arises. 

The speaker we were discussing was ‘‘operating”’ on a new 
English course of study. After his diagnosis that our English 
course sufiered from poor functioning of major organs, he proceeded 
to amputate the following: (1) Journalism—the value of this 
differentiation in composition he doubted as appropriate in a high 
school; (2) Business English—he maintained that in his experience 
there was little in the writing of a business letter which calls for a 
highly specialized form of training. He carved away at other 
courses but I shall confine myself to these two. 

The chief fault in secondary teaching as he measured it from 
results apparent in students just entering college was the ‘“‘never- 
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done-ness”’ of all technical instruction. “I can never assume,” he 
lamented, “‘that a Freshman knows punctuation, or that a Senior 
knows grammar, although we have taught both all the way from 
the seventh grade through college.’”’ At least one reason for this 
state of affairs, as he saw it—and the only one I wish to deal with— 
is our overcrowded course of study, the impossible task set for us in 
the neatly printed outline. The remedy lies partly in an elimina- 
tion of many of these differentiated English courses and an adher- 
ence to some of the good old fundamentals of rhetoric. With this 
indictment of the endless review I am in complete accord; it is a 
serious criticism of our method or our discipline or both. In the 
words that follow, however, I wish to take issue with the remedy 
suggested. 


It is obviously true that the high-school English curriculum has 
expanded with alarming rapidity, and that many of our present 
courses lie undigested lumps. The alternative to the elimination 
which the speaker proposed would be a more healthful assimilation. 
May we not learn to use our highly differentiated courses, not as 
new ends in themselves, but as new means to an old end, new vessels 
into which the old wine is poured. Perhaps we are merely trying 
to get at the old fundamentals of composition in a new way. The 
old routine can well afford to give way to new projects. Correct- 
hess it is important to demand, but not by the sole authority of 
the teacher, rather by the authority of newspaper, platform, and 
letter. 

I, too, would welcome the elimination of the term ‘‘ journalism” 
from our course of study, but I should regret the passing of a school 
newspaper. We may reduce a course in business English to a sub- 
division under a regular course, but shall we give up the business 
letter? Many of the elaborate modern distinctions should fall 
away, but the essential elements should be retained. These 
dramatic settings, “the copy desk” and the “‘secretary’s office,”’ 
are vital in the teaching of fundamental composition; we will not give 
them up. “Journalism” and “business correspondence” are terms 
to strip from our course of study, but the daily paper and the 
business letter furnish excellent devices through which good old- 
fashioned composition may be taught. 
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The great handicap in teaching fundamental composition is a 
lack in the very subject-matter itself of any vital impulse to create 
something. 

The story is told by H. G. Wells of a boy in the famous Oundle 
School in England whose interests eluded the most versatile teacher; 
no one could seem to get hold of him. Finally, someone discovered 
his interest in blacksmithing. A difficulty arose because among all 
the laboratories there was no blacksmith shop. Since the principle 
on which this school was founded was to provide every student an 
outlet for his own bent, the teacher told the boy to create his own 
shop. This was the project that educated the boy. 

In most of the subjects in modern curricula it is possible to 
attach some such practical motivation if one wishes to. In history 
and literature you can reproduce the color and atmosphere of a 
period in actual scenes and characters; in language you can write 
letters to foreign students; in science you can garden or invent, to 
say nothing of all the practical motivation problems suggested by 
the arts, crafts, and shops. 

Composition seems to be the one subject which is supposed to 
lift itself by its own bootstraps. Let students create something and 
you have a peg on which to hang your teaching. In composition, 
you say, let them write a theme, create a composition. But for the 
average student there is no particular urge in writing itself. He 
hates writing. Unless the something to write has first gripped the 
student sufficiently he does not desire to write about it. Clever 
theme topics help, but at best they are miscellaneous and individual. 
Much of our frenzy in the teaching of grammar and punctuation 
arises from this very lack of desire or of will to learn; no sufficiently 
impelling motive suggests itself, or no attractive-enough incentive 
arises which will make a student determined to learn to write cor- 
rectly. The urge lies somewhat outside composition itself. The 
students have little they wish to express. The problem is to supply 
the desire to express. Recently a student of mine brought me an 
article from the Literary Digest which told of recent experiments 
testing the effect of interest on memory. The tentative conclusion 
showed perceptibly that interest aids memory and antagonism or 
indifference hinders it. Charlotte Perkins Gilman maintains that 
forcible mental feeding is quite as disastrous to the mind as to the 
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digestion. Interest and appetite—these are two stimulants we 
cannot afford to ignore. Perhaps we shall presently come upon 
another gland whose secretions are affected by interest aroused, 
just as are digestive juices by appetite. Until we can create an 
interest in expression and furnish practical motivation for expres- 
sion, fundamental composition will remain the uncertain quantity 
that it is, the dull routine that it often becomes. 

One of the old ends of education which a school newspaper serves 
is the opportunity to reproduce intelligently the main idea of 
another. I used to outline Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Sweetness and 
Light”’ in college, isolate the main idea, correlate the subordinating 
ideas, and set them all down in neat, concise statements of my own. 
It was a hard task, I recall, and one I dimly recognized as a part of 
the educational process. I began to see the relation of paragraph 
outline and of topic sentence to paragraph. 

Today in my classes I accomplish the same thing in a modified 
way. I set the students to listening to a speaker—if there happens 
to be one for a school program—to see if they can report the main 
thought with fairness to the speaker. The report is to be printed 
in an actual newspaper, or, if the class is a beginning one, to be 
pasted on the dummy newspaper that hangs in brown wrapping- 
paper on the back wall. Sometimes when speakers are not avail- 
able, I read an article, an essay, with the same end in view, perhaps 
paragraphing, perhaps outlining. The student, however, directly 
focuses his attention on neither, as such; he is bent upon getting the 
main idea down on paper as an intelligible news story; it is not a 
study of paragraphing; it is a study of repeating others’ thoughts 
accurately with paragraphing as the means of accomplishing that 
end. It is the same thing but just enough different to make the 
students consider it a vital, live task and not a dead one for which 
they see no immediate use nor practical application. 

I find another advantage to this newspaper setting. Every 
teacher knows the slow student who, after the rest of the students 
are ready with pencil and paper, complains that he is not ready; 
he cannot find his pen or his pencil. To such students I retort: 
“Would you say to a lecturer whose speech you were ‘covering,’ 
‘Wait a minute please, until I find my pencil’?”’ The atmosphere 
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works wonders. I “enter” the room formally, play I am about to 
make a speech though I am but reading an article, and the students 
expect to listen as reporters. Sometimes they report the situation 
with all realism, at times even mentioning, “‘The speaker here 
paused as she prepared to sit down for the rest of the reading.”’ 
They write the report with a newspaper lead, some direct quotation, 
some summary, etc., imitating in detail the actual news write-up. 
Students enjoy the excitement of the contest to see who can produce 
the most accurate report. At first they felt woefully handicapped; 
they could not see the forest for the trees; they tried to take down 
so many notes that they lost the thread of meaning. But practice 
was rewarded and again the practical sitmulus of imitating a news 
reporter kept their spirits up; they did not say: ‘Oh, it is too hard; 
we can never do it.””’ They knew that reporters do just such feats, 
and they entered into the contest as sportsmen. 

Another project to train for the same sort of thing I tried with 
similar success. The reporting aspect of news writing certainly 
does offer as good mental training as any I know of. To get a 
story, to see the main features, subordinate details, all these old 
aims of rhetoric, is a task worthy of any mind. I had had a mock 
trial in one of my other classes and told my news class that members 
of the class might interview actors in the trial for “‘a story.” They 
were to interview the whole class rather than one individual. Three 
reporters, consequently, appeared one day after the trial in my third- 
hour class. They stood at the front of the rooms and explained 
their mission in quite the sophisticated manner of a newspaper 
man. ‘They then proceeded to ask questions of the class that would 
bring out the story. I have yet to find any exercise that offered 
more practical training to both sets of students—interviewers and 
interviewed. I, meantime, sat mum. How they floundered that 
first time! ‘The reporters could not ask the right questions, and 
the interviewed could not seem to summarize with any clearness 
what the whole trial had been about. Both sets of students sensed 
a handicap in expression they had never before thought much about, 
and both learned a valuable lesson in thinking to the point and 
talking to the point. Each, it is needless to say, blamed the other 


for the poor interview. I said this assignment was a success; yet 
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I have here stated that it was a poor lesson. I maintain both. It 
had stressed a practical need for sharpening one’s wits and improv- 
ing one’s language that mere talking would have done ever so much 
more feebly. 

Every semester we have in our minimum-essential tests for the 
third and fourth years a review of phrases and clauses, their identity 
and use. I have always been puzzled as to why this question proved 
the Waterloo of so many students. I think I have never given a 
last-minute chance to ask questions before such a technical test 
but what some student asked: ‘‘ Will you explain phrases and clauses 
again ?” 

“What phase of the subject ?”” I would inquire. 

*“Oh, the whole thing.” 

A noun clause and a participial phrase were no more a part of 
their working knowledge than a hieroglyphic or a molecule, and 
yet they had been reviewing both every semester for two years. 
Not until I taught news-writing did I come upon an effective means 
of making phrases and clauses a useful tool and therefore permanent 
knowledge of the students. 

We were studying headlines and pointing out the necessity for 
varying one’s expression to fit a certain space. We noted how 
frequently a newspaper made use of the infinitive and how much 
briefer it is than a clause. An adjective takes less space than a 
phrase, and how simply many phrases can be converted into one 
word! I wrote a passage which contained every type of well- 
known phrase and clause. In the same passage I had deliberately— 
and of necessity in such an artificial expression—written many long, 
awkward expressions which needed pruning. There were phrases 
to be condensed into words, clauses to be reduced to phrases. After 
we had practiced identifying them and analyzing their use, I set 
the students to sharpen their pruning scissors and found that the 
plan worked. Something of our analysis of phrases and clauses 
seemed to stick. Later they exchanged news stories and pointed 
out excessive wordiness that could be eliminated by shifting from 
clause to phrase, phrase to word. 

Newspaper leads necessitate the knowledge of a variety of types 
of sentence construction. Conditional clause, substantive clause, 
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absolute construction—these become the tools of news students bent 
upon writing effective leads. Students discover what clever devices 
they are for the summarizing lead which is such a daily necessity of 
the news story. They had early sensed the practical reason for 
summarizing at the opening of the story, but they had at first 
found it difficult to get in the ‘‘why, when, where, who, etc.,”’ in 
the first sentence. Their new-found knowledge of these compact 
constructions turned the trick. 

I could go on at a greater length pointing out the convenience to 
me of this practical peg on which to hang all my old hobbies of 
concise language, variety in construction, etc. A set of exercises 
explains the point, but it is the project that fixes the idea in the 
students’ minds. Mere exercises remind me of a photographic 
print that has not been put through the hypo solution. It lasts for 
a while, but gradually fades. The hypo fixes it for good and all. 


“Business English” as a title for a course I quarrel with quite 
as much as the title “Journalism.” I found out very early in my 
teaching the myth of business English. I remember when I drew 
Commercial English one fall with what uncertainty I approached 
this new “technical”? subject and with what a thrill I discovered 
that I could put to use all the academic knowledge in which I was 
trained. The advertising letter, the sales talk, business accuracy— 
these were excellent rallying-points for the use of some of the old 
stuff I had been brought up to teach, and not essentially new ideas. 

You can teach the conventions of rhetoric far more effectively 
from the carefully typewritten page than from the carelessly written 
Number 2 tablet page. Students’ eyes are offended by carelessly 
spaced headings, smudgy erasures, quite as much as are ours. 
A written page does not advertise the inaccuracies as does a type- 
written page. I never had better punctuation from any class than 
from a business class. It was the unconscious dictate of the type- 
written page. 

Advertising, salesmanship, offer fertile projects for the vitaliz- 
ing of English composition. I would not teach them as commercial 
specialties any more than I would teach journalism as a course to 


train reporters. Some day I think they will be drawn into the 
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English course. Here again we find this artificial distinction which 
suggests the finger prints of the business man and not of the teacher. 

My point is not asubtle one. ‘The unconscious realization which 
we have yet frankly to confess, that much of our old method has 
failed, brought in these new courses, all garbed as new members of 
the curriculum. They have not yet settled down in the family; 
they still keep their hats on as visitors who do not feel quite at home. 
We shall probably adopt them and make them feel at home, but 
not as trade specialties. ‘They may have to change their garb 
before we shall get on peaceably or understand one another. 

Our age is hampered by an impatience to prepare a youth in a 
year or two for his life’s work, to make reporters, salesmen, bill- 
board writers, within a semester’s time. Modern business calls 
out faster and faster for more stenographers, more salesmen. We 
have tried with doubtful results to supply that demand. It has 
been well for education to accept the business man’s criticism of our 
education, but shall we let his needs dominate education? Com- 
merce sees the world in terms of large outputs; when we have taken 
the business man’s criticism of education for what it is worth and 
no more, we shall see these business specialties in their right 
perspective. 

It is the project in education that seems to me the vital source of 
power. I see hundreds of possibilities to link education with life, 
whether it be business life, social life, leisure, play. ‘These ends 
composition seeks to use. It is wise if it adapts as many of these 
dramatic settings of life as possible for its use. Composition is 
not an isolated subject but in reality is merely a part of the other 
subjects. It may take over all the other subjects in the curriculum, 
in a way; at least it should use them; it may expand and differ- 
entiate; in the curriculum it is not necessarily dissipating or scatter- 
ing or disintegrating in any; it is rather synthetizing and correlating 
the knowledge students are acquiring elsewhere. 

The project may be carried on quite independently of any 
popular curriculum title. ‘Take the prosaic matter of punctuation 
with which colleges still wrestle. Here is old wine, indeed. It is in 
sad need of a new bottle. I tried one the other day with a result of 
which I am yet unable to speak, though at least I can testify to an 
enthusiasm which alone ought to carry us somewhere. I confessed 
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to my students that while I knew how to punctuate I had had little 
success getting them to punctuate. I suggested their meeting to 
analyze the matter. Doctors and lawyers and ministers meet ever 
so often to diagnose the ills of the world; we should “‘meet”’ and 
see if we could get at the difficulty. We are to have preliminary 
business meetings, ‘‘days’’ (not weeks) such as they have for prunes 
and education. We are to have exhibits and contests, resolutions 
and souvenirs. But we are to have ideas with it all. We are going 
to try to show more graphically than ever before to ourselves, 
“Helps to the Eye,” “Unconscious Humor” ‘‘ Mere Convention,”’ 
“Explaining Sentence Division by Allegory,” etc. We have already 
a set of clever designs of the punctuation family which will illustrate 
our allegory. We have numerous contests (not exercises) ready for 
the mimeograph. We even have a purpose. Discussion on the 
floor bids well to become heated over “The Value of Learning Rules 
for Punctuation.’”’ A committee is to be appointed to draw up 
resolutions epitomizing the sentiment of the convention. We are to 
have another committee investigate the effect of the convention 
upon members of this particular class and report to the Committee 
of the Whole at the end of the semester a little research of their own 
punctuational ineffectiveness. We are to have a committee draw 
up propaganda to be used for the whole school, and we are to have 
statistics showing the waste of a teacher’s time due to careless 
omission of punctuation. 

The puritanical teacher may cynically interpose the remark 
that all this machinery is a trifle cumbersome for intriguing a 
student into using the comma and the question mark. Why not 
just a little discipline? He may well challenge the whole project 
method as beside the point. It is not necessary that the student 
enjoy his lessons; too much pampering of his tastes is demoralizing. 
This attitude of doing everything we can to keep students in school 
is a great mistake. ‘Time was when it was an opportunity to get 
into a school. The English idea of creating a certain social prestige 
for good English might take care of the endless review. The best 
people do not say “cocow,”’ they say “coco”’ (for “‘cocoa’”’); to err 
in this pronunciation places one socially. This social pressure is 
the great lever for the schools. Needless to say, the pressure 
applied vigorously by the school is effective. 
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I have no quarrel with this point of view. If that is one’s 
reaction to life, why itis. As an educational method, it is effective; 
as a valuable educational end, its value is doubtful. It may work 
in England at the sacrifice of too many other things. 

In Japan a maiden who is to become a priestess learns her Con- 
fucius in an unheated room. It is a misdemeanor to move a muscle 
when in the presence of a teacher. If she involuntarily moves her 
knee while repeating her lesson, two hours of prayer are necessary 
to expiate the sin. This method certainly cannot be said to be 
ineffective. It works, but is it worth working? So will mere 
disciplinary teaching work if you have the time, the energy, the 
social pressure to exert. But after it has worked, is it worth the 
time spent? What of value have you produced? It reminds me 
of the young teacher I interviewed not so long ago who said, as if 
to impress me, that she spent a solid week on the distinction of 
“shall” and “will” and thought that she had succeeded at last in 
pressing it home. I have my doubts as to the sticking quality of 
this kind of teaching, but even so, granting that she succeeded, was it 
worth it? A whole week of one’s time to “shall and will” and no 
by-products along the way, nothing of training in initiative, 
thinking-power, correlation, etc.! Just, “shall’’ to express futurity 
in the first person, ‘‘ will’ to express determination. Those students 
in her class! Another teacher might have kindled some enthusiasm 
that would make “shall” and “‘will”’ go down in an hour. Itisa 
matter of efficiency from one angle. It is as Bernard Shaw said 
about forcing Germany to submit; someone was going to have to 
spend a lot of time sitting on her head and who had the time? So 
with drill; who has the time or energy to get after students from the 
grades through college to see that they putincommas? Apparently 
we all do, for, according to our professor, the students still need 
the drill. If someone does not come along to make the students 
self-drilling machines, we shall continue todoso. And yet at every 
representative teachers’ committee I have attended the last year it 
is more drill that is called for. 

And to the same advocates of more drill, let me ask a final ques- 
tion that occurs to me every time I attend a teachers’ convention 
or try to get back by a certain time a questionnaire from twenty-one 
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teachers. It is a student’s duty to learn certain things; interest is 
beside the point, they assume. I cannot get behind this attitude 
philosophically; I can merely point out its ineffectiveness to the 
human species. Did you ever listen to the comments issuing from 
teachers’ lips after a general teachers’ meeting? Did they not 
sound remarkably similar to students’ discussions of the last dry 
recitation period? At a recent educational meet a speaker tried a 
project on the teachers and held their interest. It was the talk of 
the town how he made the morning interesting and incidentally 
pressed home an idea. It was pronounced a relief from the bore- 
some hours of previous meets. 

Or when you despair of students getting themes in on time, or 
getting them in according to directions, or eliminating careless 
errors, have you ever compared their dilatory habits to those of 
teachers answering a questionnaire about some departmental af- 
fair, for instance? I have, with the scales about even. The last 
“ statistic’? I added to my list was a ten out of twenty-one report. 
Not so very long ago a student was giving a report on some bids for 


the printing of our school magazine and his report was something 
like this: ‘“‘ Mr. ———— [faculty adviser] has the bids; he said he 


would have them here for me this morning but he has mislaid them 
and doesn’t know whether they are at his home or not.” 

All this goes to prove just one thing—the great force of interest 
in our lives as well as in the students’ lives. If we of mature age 
demand more and more interest in our meetings, if we succumb 
as we do to the dull, the commonplace, the platitude said over and 
over again with little freshness, what can we expect of students? If, 
in a questionnaire in which we have little interest, albeit as members 
of the department we should have, we have so little interest that we 
forget to hand it in, how much more patient should we be of the 
student who forgets his own dull assignment! And as for absolute 
accuracy in any phase of life, what teacher is there that invariably 
lives up in administrative duties to the standard she sets for her 
students? Isit more drill that we need or a more practical incentive 
to self-discipline ? 








REHABILITATING OUTSIDE READING 


BLANDFORD JENNINGS 


In many schools “outside reading” has been abandoned, and 
for good reasons. Teachers are weary of reading endless reports 
on books—reports all cast on the same mold, to wit: “I liked this 
book because it held the interest from the first page to the last. 
The hero is a young man who rides down town in his car one day 
and he almost runs over Mary. the heroine, and so... .” but 
any teacher will be able to finish the report. Teachers have seen 
the futility, too, of the oral report which wearies the class with 
monotonous recitals of the plots of books, until either everyone is 
dozing, or else all the hearers have sworn to themselves never to 
read the books reported on if it can possibly be avoided. Teachers 
are tired of the everlasting haggling over the credit to be gained or 
lost through the pupil’s reading one book more or less than the 
number assigned; they are exhausted in the struggle to lead pupils 
to the Pierian spring of reading, and to make them, with a show of 
enthusiasm however fictitious, drink. 

And yet hardly anyone will deny that outside reading serves a 
valuable purpose. That teacher has to her credit a notable achieve- 
ment who has succeeded in getting the contents of a few good modern 
books into the consciousness of the boy who boasts that he has never 
read a book through. Itisa feat well worth while to prove to young 
people that the shelves of the public library are worth going to for 
authors other than Myrtle Reed and Harold Bell Wright, to mention 
only two of the most thumbed writers. Then, too, there is a fact 
which seems obvious enough, but which was never really proved 
until we were able to call to our assistance standardized tests for 
the measurement of ability to read, namely, that the best way to 
improve one’s power in reading is to read. Of some avail are com- 
prehension tests, speed competitions, flash cards, and similar 
laboratory devices, but they are really useful only when they act 
on great masses of plain, straightforward reading. 
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It is clear, therefore, that if some means can be devised for 
eliminating many of the unhappy and unfruitful features of outside 
reading as it is usually administered, then this part of the English 
curriculum should once more take its rightful and important place 
in the scheme of study. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of remedial measures, 
it will not be out of place to name briefly some of the practices which 
have brought about the necessity for remedies. Let us imagine a 
high school—not, of course, actually in existence, but belonging 
to the school system of some sort of upside-down Utopia—where 
we may view some of these practices. 

“‘How is outside reading administered here ?”’ we ask the head 
of the English department. 

“Let me illustrate by reference to the twelfth grade,” she replies. 
“Here, to begin with, is the reading list for that year. You will 
notice how definite it is, and how easy it will naturally be for the 
teacher to handle.” 

We copy the list—thus: 

Each Senior must read four books from this list during the year, as follows: 

One from this group: 

Vanity Fair 
Henry Esmond 
The Vicar of Wakefield 
Pride and Prejudice 
Two from this group: 
Othello 
King Lear 
Paradise Lost, Books I, II, and V 
The Ring and the Book, I, V, VI, and VII 

One from this group: 

The Return of the Native 
Clayhanger 

Tono Bungay 

Lord Jim 

“That is practically all there is to it,” the department head goes 
on. ‘You see the list is small enough so that each teacher. may 
readily make out a list of questions to ask about each book. You 
will notice, too, that we are not old-fashioned, for we have included 
a group of titles from contemporary authors. This makes our 
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library problem very easy, for the only fiction and drama we have 
to buy is about ten copies each of these books.”’ 

“How do you check on this reading ?” we ask. 

“Simply by having each pupil write a book report of not over 
five pages,” is the reply, ‘‘from this outline: 

I. Tell what you know of the life of the author. 

II. Name the chief characters of the story, and tell what each had to do 
with the action. 

III. Comment on the form and style of the book as to versification (if a 
poem), use of language, rising action, climax, etc. 

IV. Why did you like the book ? 

“This report may be supplemented, if desired, by questions 
from the teachers’ lists.” 

“Does this manner of administering outside reading arouse 
enthusiasm among the pupils?” is our query. We are not sure 
that the question is a tactful one. 

“Yes, indeed!” we are assured. “Only yesterday my very 
brightest pupil told me she was so glad to have had the opportunity 
of reading Vanity Fair.” 


The foregoing is in defiance of the principle of educational 
psychology which forbids the exhibition of the wrong form. The 
imaginary high school we have visited has combined into one regi- 
men all the mistakes which, in less virulent combinations, have 
brought outside reading into disrepute. Through making these 
very mistakes, the writer has found means of correcting them to a 
large extent. 

The first necessity, of course, is the reading-list. If any dog- 
matic assertion about the field of outside reading is possible, it is 
that no one can formulate a highly restricted list which will appeal 
to, and interest more than, a quarter of the pupils of any class. 
It is a trite statement which, however, is not always realized by 
teachers, that tastes differ. It is fortunate that they do; otherwise 
all our literature would be cut on the same pattern. The man does 
not live who can hypnotize me into liking Pride and Prejudice; 
there are not many men living who would try, anyway, since that 
book makes its appeal chiefly to girls and women. This does not 
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of course mean that Pride and Prejudice is not one of the greatest 
novels ever written, or that it ought not be included in a reading- 
list. There are a number of books on the list used in the school in 
which I teach which I shall probably never read, but that does not 
mean that I cannot conscientiously recommend them to pupils. 
It is hardly short of criminal to compel pupils to drudge through 
books they cannot admire or understand. This may sometimes 
be necessary in class reading, where the abilities of the average 
pupil must be considered, but in outside reading—never! Our 
list, then, must be full and varied. There are a number of lists of 
this nature published. There are two—one for senior and one for 
junior high schools—distributed by the University of Iowa; the 
new high-school curriculum for the state of Minnesota contains an 
excellent list; the Century Publishing Company has recently 
issued one; the Hartford Reading List (1922) is published by Henry 
Holt and Company.’ There are good lists in the Bulletin on the 
Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools (Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1917, Bulletin No. 2) which, perhaps, need some few deletions. 
Others could be named, but an examination of any one of these will 
show what is meant. 

The next problem is the matter of enlisting interest. With a 
large list, we shall not have so difficult a time as we should have 
with the list suggested by the department head we have just inter- 
viewed. It is no waste of class time occasionally to read a few 
pages aloud from one of the listed books, or to read from an author 
some of whose books are on the list. Some titles will fit in well 
with the current class work. I have found the Houseboat on the 
Styx one of the most popular books in the twelfth year because of 
its entertaining treatment of many of the writers and characters 
encountered in the study of English literature. In the same way, 
Master Skylark and A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court 
will be of interest in earlier years. There are many other books 
of this nature. On this same question of arousing interest there is 
opportunity to introduce really valuable oral reports. Such reports 
will be on books for which credit has already been received, and will 

* The Hartford List is the one used in the school where this method has been 
tested. 
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constitute an assignment in oral composition. Reports of the nature 
mentioned earlier in this paper will be strongly discouraged; instead, 
the presentation must be strictly promotive. Only books which the 
pupil has really enjoyed should be discussed by him before the class, 
and it will be his duty to stimulate others to read the same books 
by showing what is likable about the book in question, perhaps 
adding a short illustration by way of a page or so read from the book 
to prove his point. Promotive written reports should be of the 
same kind. The brief descriptions of new record releases in such 
pamphlets as the monthly record supplement of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company may be suggested as models. If the best of 
these written reports are posted on the bulletin board without 
comment, further promotion will seldom be needful.t This dis- 
cussion ignores the evident critical and social value of exercises of 
this nature. 

But all our care in choosing our list and in eliciting interest is 
spent for naught if the reading is done as day labor—just so much 
reading for so much credit. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that any minimum requirement set on such work immediately 
becomes a maximum. On the other hand, it would appear that if 
no minimum be set, many of the less conscientious pupils will do no 
reading at all. Our next problem, then, is the question of how to 
avoid the wearisome bargaining which ensues on setting a minimum. 
At first glance, it would seem that weighting books by units accord- 
ing to their length and difficulty would enhance the temptation to 
bargain. Weare all familiar with the pupil who, having read eleven 
units where twelve are required, searches anxiously for a book 
valued at only one unit, so that he may not be accused of unwise 
zeal. Yet if we give credit for a given number of books, rather 
than units, the lazier pupils will take great care to select for reading 
only the thinnest books. To avoid this, we should have to resort 
to prescribing for each pupil the books he shall read—a deadly 
practice. This is apparently a dilemma with no solution. Yet I 
think a solution may be found. 

Let us suppose that the list we select does weight the books by 
units. If it does not, then we can without much trouble assign 


t For examples of the kind of report meant, see S. A. Leonard, Essential Principles 
of Teaching Literature and Reading, pp. 266-74. 
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them values ourselves. The results, so far as quantity is con- 
cerned, of the reading may then be published as follows: Down the 
left-hand side of a sheet of co-ordinate paper write the names of 
the pupils in any class, or group of classes. From the names draw 
lines so that the length of each line corresponds to the amount the 
pupil has read. This is brought up to date at frequent intervals, 
perhaps weekly. The chart thus made is posted on the bulletin 
board. At the end of, say, the fifteenth week of the school year 


part of it may look like this: 
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John — — 
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The chart shows that Henry has nine units to his credit, Isabel 
twenty, and so on. It will also be noticed that a vertical line 
is drawn at sixteen units; this is the average number of units read 
so far. A similar line is drawn at fourteen units; that is the 
average of two weeks ago, when the last computation was made. 
Now it will be very simple to establish a requirement as to the 
amount of reading a pupil must do in order to receive the minimum 
credit for his work in English—a requirement definite and enforce- 
able, but not arbitrary in the sense that there is a stated minimum. 
We say to the class: 

“To receive minimum credit in English, you must have read at 
least two-thirds as much as the average of the class. If you read less 
than that, you cannot receive a passing grade. But if you wish to 
receive a grade of A or B, not only must the rest of your work be 
of A or B quality, but you must also have read at least one-third 
more than the average of the class.” Thus in the foregoing chart, 
Henry will see at a glance that he has not read enough to give him 
a passing standing, while John is eligible for a grade of A or B, if 
the rest of his work also merits such a grade. Of course, the teacher 
may want to make these fractions one-half, or some other quantity; 
two-thirds and one-third are suggested here because they have 
proved convenient in practice. But under this arrangement, if 
you are asked how many units must have been read by the end of the 
year in order to secure a passing grade, you can truthfully answer 
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that you do not know. Nor need you fear that the class will con- 
spire to keep the average down so long as there are included in its 
number a few pupils who aspire to grades of A or B, for they will 
forge ahead with their reading, pulling the average rapidly after 
them. In this way you will involve your pupils in a benevolent 
circle, for the more they read, the more they must read. In the 
rare case of a pupil’s reading voluminously to the detriment of his 
other studies, it is easy to require him to discontinue his outside 
reading until the class average shall have caught up to him. It is 
very hard not to claim too much for a scheme which has been tried 
and found successful; lest this paper should be subjected to that 
criticism, let me hasten to say that even with this requirement there 
will be a few pupils who will do little or no reading, but experience 
has shown that such pupils are invariably those whose record is 
inferior in every other respect also. I have never yet had to fail 
any pupil (in a final grade, that is) on account of deficiency in out- 
side reading alone. 

Finally, if the usual oral and written reports are alike unprofit- 
able and deadening, what shall be the nature of our actual check on 
the reading done? How many books would any of us read if we 
knew that we should always have to write a lengthy criticism of 
them after we had finished? The solution is so simple as to seem 
obvious; yet in most high schools tradition appears to have forbid- 
den its adoption. The oral report, made privately to the teacher, 
will prove easier for all concerned, as well as more satisfactory as a 
sure check on work really done. One class period every ten days 
or two weeks will prove ample for the presentation of reports, since 
from fifteen to twenty-five books may be reported on in an hour, 
if the teacher organizes the discussion skilfully. Two or three 
questions of detail which it will be impossible to answer from 
hearsay knowledge of the book can be asked and answered in thirty 
seconds. One minute will suffice for an inquiry into what the 
pupil liked or disliked about the book, and on the basis of this 
discussion recommendations for further reading can be made very 
quickly. It will be easy at this point to turn the pupil who has 
an insatiate and excessive appetite for fiction to worthwhile essays, 
poetry, or drama—first to simple examples of the type, and later 
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to selections demanding more exacting comprehension and insight. 
Here it will be possible to divert the admirer of Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs to the Jungle Books or to the early romances of H. G. Wells; 
to open up for the lover of cheap romance the delights first of Farnol 
and Stevenson, and then of Reade, Morris, and Hewlett. All this 
would be difficult, if not impossible, in the cut-and-dried, traditional 
*“book report.” 

The methods suggested in this paper have not been spun out 
of the inner consciousness of the writer in the seclusion of his study. 
They have been tested in the everyday work of an entirely typical 
high school. The results have been that, including the records of 
the few failing pupils who have done little or no reading, the average 
amount of reading done in one year by each pupil has been about 
forty units, or about twelve books, and this without any further goad- 
ing on the part of the teacher than the silent posting, week by week, 
of the progress chart illustrated above, and the inflexible enforce- 
ment of the rule that no pupil should receive a passing grade without 
having read two-thirds as much as the average of the class. More- 
over, it is the united testimony of the majority of the pupils that 
outside reading has become one of the most enjoyable parts of the 
curriculum, while the city librarian avers that, while the business 
of the public library has increased considerably, never have the 
rows of volumes by unworthy but hitherto popular writers been so 
neglected. Results surely worth while! 





POPULARIZING ACCURACY 


REWEY BELLE INGLIS 


An anonymous writer in the Aflantic Monthly some years ago 
deplored the teaching of grammar because the elevation of language 
habits to a common level would destroy some of the charm and 
variety of life. Said he: “‘Them ain’t’ in the mouth of the 
bumpkin is as beautiful and appropriate as ‘they are’ in the 
mouth of the gentleman.” And again: “The universal vogue of 
correct English would be little short of a calamity.” 
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We will all admit that the irregularities of mountain scenery are 
more charming to the eye and more stimulating to the imagination 
than the monotony of the plateau; but for matters of everyday 
living, of earning our bread and butter, of enjoying the creature 
comforts of life, most of us would choose the plains. A European 
visitor complained that in the streets of the United States one could 
not tell a lady from a servant by her dress. In a country where 
cash girls go forth in coon coats and bricklayers in Buicks, why 
should it be any more incongruous for a grocer to utter good gram- 
mar, or a plumber to pronounce properly? Leveling, provided 
that it is up, not down, is salubrious. Surely it is less of a jolt to 
one’s sensibilities to hear a garage man in greasy overalls speak with 
the syntax and intonation of what the eighteenth century would 
have called a gentleman than to hear (as I did once) a prosperous, 
well-groomed coal merchant of Minneapolis, a pillar of his church, 
and a good citizen, say in reply to an inquiry about a street car: 
“‘T ain’t seen none went yet.’’ Even more appalling because of its 
reiterated influence was the favorite expression of a grade-school 
manual-training teacher of St. Paul, quoted to me by some of his 
former pupils, now in our school: ‘‘This here project which youse 
boys is workin’ on. ... .’’ These examples would reassure the 
writer quoted above that picturesqueness is not entirely disappear- 
ing from our language, even among school teachers! 

But whether or not our nation would be more interesting with all 


its imperfections of language ironed out than in its present rough- 
dried condition is beside the question. We are definitely committed 
to a program of democratic education and escape it we cannot. If 
our people are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
to bathtubs, telephones, ready-made clothes, radio sets, and Fords, 
they are also entitled to the use of the English language with respect- 
ability at least, if not with elegance. But, someone says, entitled to 
it is far different from compelled toit. The children of all the people 
are entitled to good English, but should it be crammed down their 
throats or rather extracted forcibly from their throats? Can we 
justify drilling for accuracy on the grounds of inherent right? Is 
not drill itself the accompaniment of a militaristic, autocratic situa- 
tion? ‘That seems to be the attitude of many persons today who 
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fear to ask children to do anything which does not fall immediately 
within their desire. I have heard of educators who believed that 
children should act only from an inner urge and that the teacher 
who commanded or even requested any other procedure was violat- 
ing the sacredness of individuality. 

We must admit that few children manifest of themselves a very 
strong inner urge for accuracy in language. It is not what we would 
call one of youth’s ruling passions. But when we say that every 
child has a right to the use of correct English, we mean that he has a 
right to be brought up in such a manner that the use of good English 
is a habit by the time he has reached maturity. Good breeding 
always suggests ease, and ease comes only from right contacts and 
practices. It is not fair to a child to allow slipshod speech and 
writing in the hope that when he grows up and realizes the impor- 
tance of language in life he will make up for lost time by studying a 
handbook or attending night school. ‘The realization may come too 
late for him to overcome those bad habits of long standing, and he 
may find that he can no more add language accuracy to his mental 
kit by merely taking thought than he can add cubits to his stature. 
For several years I have been giving a correspondence course in 
high-school English, most of the students in which are adults, and 
I have found that those who are advanced in years but burdened 
with bad language habits usually become discouraged and drop out 
after a few lessons. Those practices which must become mechan- 
ical must be begun early and pursued relentlessly. 

Language accuracy is like good table manners or personal clean- 
liness. Suppose the mother of several children believes in the 
entirely untrammeled method of bringing them up. At the table 
Johnnie puts his head down beside his plate because he is so 
tired from hard play, Bobbie gulps his vegetables, spilling a goodly 
portion en route, because he is so hungry; and Betty gurgles 
her milk because she is so musical. Mother does not correct them 
because meal time should be a happy time. It is all so natural 
and spontaneous! Or, it is disgustingly ill-mannered and slovenly. 
It depends on the point of view. 

In a test given in fourteen Minnesota high schools last March 
when the school year was two-thirds over, 27 per cent of 778 Fresh- 
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men could not spell “‘immediately”’ (a word which Freshmen are 
especially fond of using in composition). “Seize”? was missed by 
24 per cent; “dining,” by 23 per cent; “all right,” by 22 per cent; 
“‘receive,” ‘‘deceive,”’ “disappoint,” and ‘‘dying’’ were missed 
by 15 per cent; ‘“‘its,”’ “writing,” and ‘‘who’s,” by 14 per cent. 
Forty-two words out of the 130 on the Freshman list in the Minne- 
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sota course of study were missed by to per cent or more of the 77 
Freshmen. This was in a column test. How much more likely 
are they to make errors in writing these words in compositions 
where attention is not focused on spelling alone! Yet these words 
had all been understood and used by these pupils since they were in 
the sixth grade or below. A pupil in one school missed 52 words 
out of the 130; one in another school, 58; another, 79; and another, 
98. When the Minnesota course was being formulated, a super- 
intendent looked at these words on the ninth-grade minimum list 
and said rather scornfully: ‘Of course that is all elementary school 
work!” One is tempted to reply: ‘‘ Yes, elementary school work 
left undone.”’ 

At the same time a 100-point test in punctuation was given in 
nine of the schools. The test involved only end punctuation, period 
after abbreviations, apostrophe, double quotation marks, and the 
few simple uses of the comma and capital letters listed in the 
minimum requirements. The period after abbreviations brought 
the highest degree of accuracy, the median percentage of error of 
all the schools being 8. End punctuation had a median of 13 per 
cent of error for period, 14 per cent for question mark. The comma 
median was 21 per cent of error. But the quotation marks and 
apostrophes caused considerably more trouble—a median of 31 
per cent for the former and 43 per cent for the latter. In the 
apostrophe two schools made 76 per cent and 77 per cent of error, 
and the best school was worse than the medians of all the schools 
for every other kind of punctuation mark. I have found from tests 
in our own classes at the beginning of the year that a large propor- 
tion of entering Freshmen do not know how a possessive is formed, 
let alone remembering to use apostrophes in composition. 

A 100-point grammar test included identification of the parts of 
speech, the use of the principal parts of ten common verbs listed in 
the essentials, correct use of verbs and pronouns in easy sentences, 
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and for sentence analysis only the identification of subject, verb, 
and completion of verb in short, simple sentences. It was found 
that the use of the principal parts of the verbs was the only part of 
the test that showed anything like mastery, and there the median 
percentage of error was 14, with one school having 55 percent. ‘Two 
schools showed an excellent record in agreement of verbs and pro- 
nouns, but the other schools ranged from 26 to 42 per cent of error. 
Sentence analysis showed little ability to identify the three main 
parts of a statement, especially the completions of verbs, in which 
one school made 79 per cent of error, another 83 per cent. 

It is evident that in this group of schools, supposedly with a 
definite program of points for emphasis, mastery was still, at the 
end of the sixth month of the school year, far from an actuality. 
The two schools which stood rather consistently at the top of the 
list had both made special effort to give adequate drill on minimum 
requirements. One wonders how much effort had been expended in 
the schools standing with equal consistency at the bottom. One 
of these is handicapped, not only by having a large proportion of the 
children of foreigners, but also by a superintendent who does not 
believe in teaching grammar or in drilling on other technicalities. 
The children in this school will undoubtedly lose none of their 
native charm. The variety of their spellings of “immediately” 
will continue to add spice to their lives. The rich flavor of their 
unsophisticated syntax will remain undiluted, and some of them 
may grow up to be influential members of the school board who 
will write letters like this one, which was actually received at the 
University of Minnesota last year: 

Gentilmen In reply to the Above Inquire, I am Sorry to state that Miss 
———.,, Taught school hear the winder of 1920 & 1921. it was her first Attempt 
at teaching, and the princable we had at that time could not get along with 
ennyone, and gave her no assistance but interfeard with eavery thing that 





enny teacher tried todo. Miss — was Cool headid, nothing Excited her, 
She borded at my house that winter, and Two other teachers Borded with me 
also, I had a good chance to Judge her, She is the most Buisness like teacher I 
eaver saw, she is Far sighted Cool headid, Jolly, Good natured, and the only 
teacher we had that winter that this bord would gladly have heired A gan. 
I beleave that her Character is Unaproacbale. 

Yours Very Truely 


[Signed by a member of the school board] 
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But it is not sufficient to bemoan current inaccuracies or to 
wring the hands over lack of previous preparation on the part of our 
students. ‘That wil! bring correctness no nearer than the bag of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. A definite program of minimum essen- 
tials mr «st be worked out and adhered to over a period of years. 
What an obvious truth, you say. Why mention it before a body 
like this which has a standing committee on that very problem ? 
Yet not al! educators are convinced that specifically defined essen- 
tials are desirable. Said one skeptic to me: “Do you ever feel 


~~) 


perfectly safe in setting up minimum requirements ?”’ Of course, it 
is no more “perfectly safe’’ to teach under definite standards than 
to try to cross on foot the busiest street corner of a big city at the 
noon hour. But certainly we feel more safe in this latter dangerous 
feat for having a semaphore to direct us, and minimum essentials 
are really semaphores to tell us all when to go all together 

There is still, too, a great deal of surprisingly loose thinking on 
the meaning of the term. Some of us recall a session of the National 
Council last year which was supposed to be devoted exclusively to 
general discussion of minimum essentials; yet all sorts of interlopers 
from business English projects to appreciation of Shakespeare 
crawled under the canvas and got into the show. Not in the dark 
ages of ten or twelve years ago, but in the year of our Lord 1922 
there was published a pamphlet called “Minimum Essentials,”’ 
which included in its seventh-grade minimum spelling list such 


words as “auditorium,” ‘‘atmosphere,” “superintendent,” “dili- 
gently,” and “‘rhetoric’’; while the ninth-grade list was cluttered 
up with “rendezvous,” “mandamus,” “protégé,” “ignis fatuus,”’ 
“Front de Boeuf,” and “Brian de Bois-Guilbert.’”? Can you popu- 
larize gardening by requiring everyone to grow orchids ? 

Another course of study from one of the most important states 
of the Union contains among its specified minima such requirements 
as “‘ability to explain a debatable proposition with and without 
special preparation,” which is not only ambiguous but would seem 
to put unpreparedness in argument among the cardinal virtues, 
and again, ‘‘ability to speak English without trace of foreign influ- 
ence”’—a test that would be impossible to enforce among college 


professors. 
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Minimum requirements must be limited to the lowest common 
denominator of language necessities, and to those matters which are 
clearly recognizable as right or wrong, and can therefore be definitely 
enforced. A minimum which deals with matters of taste, dis- 
crimination, and vigor is a dead law on the books because it cannot 
be enforced. Do not misunderstand me. The things of the spirit 
are essential in the teaching cosmos, but they are not amenable to 
ordinance. Man does not live by bread alone, but he must have 
bread, and the bakeries need regulation. 

Another consideration which makers of minima must heed 
is that the standard must not be so high or enforced in such a 
manner as to cause too great a mortality among the students. In 
a certain school in Minnesota the requirements of accuracy are 
enforced in the final examination, so that even if the student has 
not failed in general composition work preceding this, he fails for 
the entire semester if the final examination contains certain errors. 
This results regularly in the failure of from 37 to 40 per cent of the 
Freshmen in the school, the percentage diminishing in the upper 
classes. These failing students repeat the course or may be put into 
special composition classes. It is a question whether there is not 
something fundamentally wrong with a system which fails as large 
a proportion of a group as 30 or 40 per cent. The unfortunate 
psychological effect of such wholesale failure certainly overbalances 
the value of enforcing accuracy. Is it not dangerous to lay as much 
weight as this on a single performance, especially one in which the 
student is being held responsible for a large body of subject-matter 
which he must discuss in a limited time under a certain amount of 
nervous strain? Unless definite time is allowed for proofreading 
before the paper is turned in, it would seem that the situation puts 
the student at an unfair disadvantage. After all, it is not what a 
student does on a single performance that condemns him, but what 
he does repeatedly. Is there one of us who has never been guilty 
of forgetting a period or a question mark or of misspelling “‘too”’ in 
the heat of composition? If tests requiring specific responses to 
language situations are given, they should not be saved for the end 
of the term, but should be given early enough that failing pupils 
may, after further drill, be tested by similar material a second or 
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third time. In this way the minimum-essential idea is not made a 
bugaboo to lie in wait for hapless pupils, but a real help to reach a 
desirable goal; and if the student must in the end be failed, there is 
sufficient evidence to convince him or his parents. 


Sometimes accuracy is brought into disrepute with pupils 
because of a teacher’s ignorance of what accuracy really means. 
She has only two categories—good English and bad English. Good 
is good under any circumstances; bad is bad under any circum- 
stances. It is as if all kinds of clothes were thus divided—evening 
and semiformal clothes being good; sweaters, overalls, and aprons 
being bad. Ifa teacher has no sense for the connotations of words 
or phrases, or if she is guided by outworn handbooks rather than by 
recent dictionaries and the best current usage, she is likely to make 
some distinctly inaccurate pronouncements, or to change the 
natural and entirely legitimate idioms of children into stilted for- 
malities. In a certain large city high school, I once saw posted in 
the hall a list of inaccuracies against which the students were 
especially warned. At the top stood “got.”” The student was not 
to say, “‘I got A on my paper,” but ‘‘I received A on my paper.”’ 
I longed to ask the English teachers of that school if they expected 
ever to hear, or if they considered it desirable to hear, in the halls 
of their school on the day report cards were given out such snatches 
as these: ‘‘What did you receive in mathematics?” ‘Oh, I 
received C. What did you receive?” ‘Just think, Mabel 
received only D, and that silly Helen Jones received B.’’ Only 
two weeks ago, some of my student teachers visited a class in a 
Minneapolis high school in which the teacher told the pupils that 
“TI am mistaken” was incorrect English. One should say: I 
If this is true, the dictionary certainly mistakes. 


mistake.” 

Insistence on overnice pronunciation does more harm than good 
by bringing the teacher’s good sense into question with the pupils. 
Attempts to graft the Italian a upon certain shrubs of midwestern 
speech would be laughable were they not such a pathetic waste of 
energy. ‘“‘ You may as well go stand upon the beach and bid the 
main flood bate his usual height.”” Even the dictionary may some- 
times be snubbed a bit. During the days of Hooverizing it took 
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all the courage of a 100 per cent dictionarian to stand up under the 
scornful glances of grocery clerks and customers alike if he ventured 
to ask for oleomargarine (hard g). ‘‘Address”’ in the sense of a 
street number is as often pronounced “‘ad’dress”’ by college gradu- 
ates, though no dictionaries yet admit that accent. All the dic- 
tionaries give ‘‘specta’tor’”’ as the only pronunciation, yet most 
teachers and college professors I have heard, say ‘‘Spec’tator 
Papers.” Insistence on dictionary accuracy in cases like these 
saps the strength from justifiable requirements. 

If accuracy cannot be popularized without well-chosen materials, 
it certainly cannot be popularized without well-chosen methods. 
Necessary as it is to say, “‘Thou shalt, and thou shalt not,” with a 
figurative big stick to back it up, a mere ultimatum does not form 
habits. Habits mean drill, drill means repetition, and repetition 
with some teachers results in a class that is not only comatose but 
moribund. Interminable sentences without intrinsic interest will 
nauseate the stoutest stomach. But it is quite possible to have drill 
conducted in such a way that it becomes actually jolly. Legitimate 
fun in the classroom is the surest way to combat illegitimate fun. 
What makes a game of tennis more attractive than setting-up 
exercises, or a round of golf more popular than a walk? Very 
largely, if not entirely, the contest element. Nothing arouses a 
sleepy, indifferent class so quickly as a contest. Apostrophes and 
question marks, cases of pronouns and principal parts of verb, are 
poor things in themselves to the average student; the testimonies 
of business men on the importance of accuracy in life, and enlarge- 
ment upon the sufferings of college Freshmen who have not formed 
correct habits in high school supply only a rather weak motivation 
to the student whose interest lies in the vivid Now rather than in 
the misty Future. But a contest adds a pleasant pungency to an 
insipid diet. 

To be successful it must be carefully planned lest it degenerate 
into mere confusion and wrangling. These principles are funda- 
mental. 

1. The contesting groups must be nearly equal in ability. If 
students are sectioned on mental ability, do not have contests among 
these sections, but between sides chosen within the sections. 
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2. The materials to be included and the rules governing the 
contest must be formulated by the teacher or a committee of stu- 
dents and must be clearly understood by all. 

3. The method of keeping score must be simple and fair. Avoid 
contests on material which cannot be clearly scored as right or 
wrong. Choose trustworthy scorekeepers. 

4. The duration of the contest must be long enough to work up 
enthusiasm and provide suspense. If the “be-all and end-all” 
of the competition is within a single recitation hour, it is less effec- 
tive than if it lasts over a longer period with the fluctuation of 
scores making a doubtful victory. On the other hand, if the contest 
continues over an entire semester, interest may flag because of 
deferred culmination. It is better to start a new contest on other 
material with a readjustment of competing sides than to continue 
an old one after it has outlived its interest. 

5. A specific recognition of the victors must be provided. ‘This 
may take the form of publicity only, through assembly announce- 
ments, results posted on bulletin boards or printed in the school 
paper; or the reward may be the granting of special privileges; 
or it may take the form of a celebration in which the losing side 
entertains the winning side. Last year in our school a contest 
between competing teams in each of the Freshman English classes 
covered several weeks of the spring quarter. At the end of the 
year, all sections united in a picnic with the added glory of a char- 
tered car. Losers paid for the picnic lunch, but winners and losers 
alike shared carfare, lest the weight of defeat fall too heavily on 
the pocketbook. 

One or two suggestions as to how contests may be conducted 
during the class hour may not be amiss. A board contest may be 
carried on between two teams by having one team at the board 
while the others act as watchers, each student being specifically 
assigned to one at the board. The work should be rapid-fire dicta- 
ticr to test immediate response on matters which should become 
habitual. At the closing signal, writers take seats, watchers step 
forward, check errors which they have been meanwhile noting on 
paper, and put the score at the top of each pupil’s work. A score- 
keeper on each team records individual and total scores. Then a 
few minutes are given to general survey of the boardwork to see 
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what mistakes may have been made by the watchers. Additional 
errors overlooked by them are recorded in a separate column for the 
teacher’s benefit in grading individuals, but do not count in the 
team score, and therefore in reality count against the watchers. 
Next the teams are reversed, and a second exercise equal in char- 
acter but different in wording is given, followed by the same process 
of scoring. At the end of the hour matters of common difficulty 
as shown by the two tests can be discussed and further drill assigned. 
In this period every pupil has had more opportunity to show what 
he can do than in the ordinary succession of oral recitations, he has 
been kept mentally and bodily awake, and he knows where his 
work stands in relation to that of the other students. It has all 
been rather good fun with a climax of interest when the winners are 
announced. The teacher, too, has the advantage of a definite 
grade for each pupil without a painful residue of papers to correct. 

Some years ago there appeared in the English Journal a little 
article on ‘“‘Bowling with Grammar” which described a clever 
scheme for enlivening daily drill. I have found this an excellent 
device for reviewing spelling words which have been presented, 
drilled, and tested earlier in the year. Ten words a day for ten 
days, with a real bowling score sheet to check on—this lends sauce 
to the warmed-over hash. The pupil does not know what words are 
to be given each day, but he does know that they are chosen from 
the lists of previous lessons in his possession, and that any pins 
missed by a noticeable proportion of the class are sure to appear in 
the next alley. Strikes are counted as in the actual game, which 
puts a premium on the perfect score. 

In large composition classes it is almost a necessity for the 
teacher to throw some of the responsibility of catching errors on the 
more accurate pupils. For instance, if a teacher has several classes 
of thirty each, doing laboratory work in business letter-writing, 
it is obvious that she cannot watch each letter of each pupil. But 
she can guard against repetition of error by appointing certain 
students, found by introductory work on letter form to be par- 
ticularly accurate, to O.K. the technical preliminaries to the body 
of each letter written by the one or two pupils definitely assigned to 
them before those pupils are allowed to go on with the letter. After 
sufficient assurance has been given that the careless student has 
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finally formed correct habits, this requirement may be lifted. 
Such a plan does not overburden the good students, for they can 
almost always supervise and write their own quota of letters in the 
time that it takes the poorer students to complete the minimum 
number satisfactorily. 

For general composition, the group system helps in obtaining 
accuracy as well as in improving style and organization. After 
compositions are written, papers are exchanged within the groups 
of five or six, so that each paper has as many readers as time allows. 
Mistakes noted are simply indicated by pencil checks in the margin, 
and the writers must discover and correct their own errors before 
the paper is handed in to the teacher. Mistakes which pass un- 
noted by anyone in the group are checked against that group and 
competitive scores may thus be made if desired, though the book- 
keeping involved is sometimes too troublesome to justify it. Group 
captains may also have the responsibility of seeing that files of 
themes in their groups are properly arranged and indorsed before 
being handed in, and that corrections indicated by the teacher are 
really made after papers have been returned. It is amusing to see 
some big, lazy boy bestir himself to get his work done right because 
he does not like to ‘‘ have a girl-captain call him down.”’ Of course 
any system of pupil-help requires very careful supervision on the 
part of the teacher. If pupils wrangle, or waste time, or tend to 
do another pupil’s work for him, they must then forfeit the privilege 
of working in groups, but if they enter into the spirit of the plan, the 
group system furthers accuracy as well as more effective presentation 
of ideas. 

By way of summary, then: Accuracy in the use of English must 
be popularized in a democratic system of education. Accuracy 
can be popularized only by careful selection of points of emphasis 
and by avoidance of meticulous and false accuracy. Accuracy 
can best be popularized by methods which arouse direct and vigor- 
ous response from the pupils. 

Though accuracy in English may not acquire the ardent type 
of popularity aroused by spearmint gum and movie actresses, at 
least let us do our best to give it its place in the unassuming popular- 
ity accorded to clean collars and clean faces. 
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AN APPROACH TO POETRY AS MADE BY 
A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


EDITH IONE MORRISON 

The joys of being a children’s librarian are legion. Not the 
least of these occur when she visits public schools. Here the 
possibilities are rich and varied, a constant challenge to every 
talent she may possess. Boredom does not even glance in at her 
window! 

When, at the request of principal or teacher, books are sent 
to an outlying school for the recreational home reading of the pupils, 
the children’s librarian sees one of her opportunities. Out she 
goes, as soon as possible, to that school, and visits each classroom 
in which books are kept. At the invitation of the teacher, and with 
the actual book in hand, she paints a glowing word picture of 
Men of Iron, The Jungle Book, or The Boy’s Life of Edison, and 
these books come speedily into their own. If it seems that the 
boys and girls are not awake to the possibilities of reading for enjoy- 
ment, she talks about books in general, and the use of leisure time. 
Where the books show the effects of careless handling, her talk 
touches upon the making of books, and the care of them as public 
property, taking on the color of a civics lesson. She discourses 
upon the lasting satisfaction to be found in owning good books, 
and seeks to give the children standards by which they themselves 
may tell the good book from the mediocre. She tells stories, 
reads, and recites poetry from the books. Always she labors to 
open young eyes to the glory that belongs to literature, that it 
may enrich their lives lastingly. 

Oftentimes during such a visit the children’s librarian finds 
a class so entranced at hearing De la Mare’s The Listeners or Theo- 
dore Roberts’ The Maid, Louise Guiney’s The Wild Ride, or Fyle- 
man’s A Fairy Went A-Marketing that she comes away thoughtful 
over the emphatic statement so often made to her by adult patrons, 
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“But, you know, children do not like poetry!”” They don’t, eh? 
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Then those fifth-graders dissembled passing well! And from the 
musings of one children’s librarian grew certain thoughts which 
she added, first hesitatingly and then with increasing pleasure, 
to her informal classroom talks in grades six, seven, and eight. 
Thus has evolved her humble ‘“‘ Apology,” her “‘ Defense”’ of poetry. 


THE QUEST FOR BEAUTY 

There is a magic gift I’d like to give every one of you. If I, like the 
fairy godmother, could settle this gift upon you, henceforth you would always 
have the means of happiness. It is the gift of seeing beauty. 

On the way home from school you may see what you will. You may 
choose to hasten along, thinking how warm it is, that there is an apple waiting 
at home to be eaten, that you shall play ball. Any one of a dozen things may 
fill your mind as you hurry the several blocks home. 

Or, you may walk the same blocks, and see perhaps a tree putting forth 
buds. How delicate, how lovely! Walking on, there are flowers growing 
wild in a meadow; ora cloud drifting across blue sky, yonder; or hills dreaming 
in the distance beyond the houses and the trees. It may be that you will 
notice one person relieve another of a load, and catch sight of the smile on the 
face of the weary one who has been helped. Any one of these things is beauty; 
but unless you look and see it, it is not there for you. Isn’t that magic? 

Wherever you go in this world there is this thing called beauty, in some 
form, waiting for you. Some find it more easily than others, and are able to 
express it for others. It may be expressed in a picture, so that whoever stands 
before the picture sees (if he looks) the beauty that the painter saw and put 
into it. Robert Browning says: 

- . we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see.”’ 

Oftentimes it is made into music, so that those hearing the sounds may 
feel that beauty. Many times it is put into words. Anna Hempstead Branch 
says: 

“God wove a web of loveliness, 

Of clouds and stars and birds, 

But made not anything at all 

So beautiful as words.” 
In whatever form it is expressed, the idea is to pass on to others something 
of beauty remembered. And this beauty may be conjured up again simply 
by looking, listening, feeling. In such way the same bit of loveliness will be 
enjoyed many times. 

You and I might climb a hill. Let us climb high and far, even to the wind- 
swept spaces where are trees bent from struggle with the storms. These are 
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not like the broad, calm valley trees, spreading generously. They tug at our 
hearts. What is it we feel? We cannot tell. 

Another climbs on our trail, sees our trees. He takes out a notebook, 
sketches in the lovely twisty lines. Or he thinks about it until he makes a 
bit of haunting melody. Or again, he puts his thoughts into words. This is 
what Wilfred Wilson Gibson wrote: 


“A twisted ash, a ragged fir, 
A silver birch with leaves astir. 


“Men talk of forests broad and deep, 
Where summer-long the shadows sleep. 


“Though I love forests deep and wide, 
The lone tree on the bare hill-side, 


“The brave, wind-beaten, lonely tree 
Is rooted in the heart of me. 


“A twisted ash, a ragged fir, 
A silver birch with leaves astir.”’ 


Now suppose we climb again, until at last we reach a slope covered with 
fragrant pine needles. Above us tower the tall trees from which they fell. 
Darkness falls silently, softly. Suddenly we see a star. Then another. We 
wonder at their mystery and beauty, as they look down through the pine 
branches. William Taylor, upon seeing these stars, paints a picture of a shep- 
herd looking forth into a starry blue night. Sara Teasdale writes: 

“Alone in the night 
On a dark hill 
With pines around me 
Spicy and still; 


“A heaven full of stars 
Over my head, 
White and topaz 
And misty red; 


“‘Myriads with beating 
Hearts of fire 
That zons 
Cannot vex or tire; 


“Up the dome of heaven 
Like a great hill, 

I watch them marching 

Stately and still, 
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“And I know that I 
Am honored to be 
Witness 
Of so much majesty.” 
Poetry such as this says what you and I would like to say. 

Poems should always be read out loud. I do not enjoy reading over 
to myself a piece of music; do you? If you look through a whole book, and 
find one poem that is a delight to read or say aloud, then the secret of poetry 
is yours. Only by liking it, by saying it aloud, can we make poetry live, 
make it,yield its beauty. Poetry is beauty. 

“Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up, 
Holding wonder like a cup. 
“Life has loveliness to sell, 
Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 
Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night.” 


Literature teachers whose pupils have listened to a talk of 
this sort have sometimes followed it up with discussions. They 
report that the children understand the message, and that it has 
resulted in greater perception and a finer appreciation of beauty. 
As for the teachers themselves, more than one has said, “That was 
certainly worth while—a thing I have wanted to do for years!”’ 
After such a talk they show greater interest in securing for class- 
room reading such books as Fairies and Chimneys, Rainbow Gold, 
Golden Numbers, and the Book of Famous Verse. Some schools 
have bought, at our suggestion, a copy of Stevenson’s Home Book 
of Verse for Young Folks for use in the classrooms. Several parent- 
teacher associations have bought it for the school, also borrowing 
it among themselves for home “‘reading-aloud”’ hours. 

In order to enlarge the repertory of well-known poems suitable 
for reading to children, a special file has been made in the main 
library, listing poetry, both juvenile and adult and often quite 
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modern, which has proved of pleasure to children. Only material 
of worth is noted, so that a teacher is sure of finding here suggestions 
both unhackneyed and of literary value, for “appreciation hour.” 
She uses poetry with increasing pleasure when she can more easily 


‘ 


secure the “right poem for the right hour.” 
With bulletin boards in most of the elementary schools this 
year, the possibilities along this line are materially increased. 


The children’s librarian looks ahead to more joys! 





TEACHERING 
RuTH EvELYN HENDERSON 
They said they hated Poetry, 
That nothing could be any worse 
Than rhythms, rime, and imagery; 
No bore so great as reading Verse. 


They said they could not read aloud; 
And how they loathed to memorize! 


Or if a thing was “nice,” they vowed 


They could not tell the whats nor whys. 


But to her chum, without pretense, 
A Sophomore confided how 

“It used to not make any sense; 
Sometimes I kind of like It now.” 


And two disputing Juniors came, 

Made me their Jury, Judge, and Court, 
Complaining ’twas “no fair, the same 
One always makes the Verse Report.” 


A Senior with a coaxing look 
Approached to wheedle (never needing!) 
“I wish you’d let me count a book 
Of Poetry for outside reading ?” 


Oh little, grumbling clowns, you will 
Never guess, from day to day, 

The secret, chuckling, dancing thrill 
That comes, when thus I draw my pay! 
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SYMPOSIUM: HABIT-BUILDING IN SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
By THomas C. BLaIsDELL 


No student leaves my normal-school classes who has not repeated 
scores of times: ‘Every English recitation should begin with from three 
to five minutes of habit-forming drill.”’ Each of our English recitations 
exemplifies the principle—oral drill to fix both right habits of speech and 
habit-knowledge, dictation exercises to teach correct written forms. 

Oral drill consists of many repetitions of statements written on charts 
12 X 36 inches attached to the upper blackboard frame. Here is a sample: 
We should say J did it; we should never say I done zt. I did it, I did it, 
I did it, I did it, I did it. Use done only after have, has, or had and parts 
of the verb be. 

Here is another: It isn’t, It isn’t, It isn’t, It isn’t, It isn’t; never 
ain’t. (On the same chart are five other contractions properly used 
instead of ain’t.) 

Here is another type: The contraction of have is ’ve, not of. Write 
may’ve, can’ve, must've, etc. (In reading this, the of and the contractions 
are spelled orally. A dictation exercise using these contractions usually 
follows the drill.) 

Another type consists of many sentences such as “He asked for you 
and me”; ‘‘Whom did he call?” “I know it to be her.’’ Each is 
repeated ten times, merely to fix that habit of the right form. Long 
before the principle governing the case of the pronoun can be taught, the 
habitual use of the correct form may be established. 

The language game is invaluable in every grade from the first to the 
twelfth, and I have often used it with college Freshmen and Sophomores. 
My students lead such games, and all are urged to use them in their 
teaching at least twice daily. Any teacher can devise a game to teach 
“T threw it,” “He caught it,” ““I saw a ———-,”’ etc. 

Should wrong forms be brought before the pupil, as is done in the 
first and second exercises? I believe it is psychologically as important 
to make the pupil know that a form which he is using is wrong and should 
never be used as it is to make him know that another form is right and 
should be used. Habit-knowledge that a thing is wrong has abiding 
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value, I believe. Hundreds of times I have heard children of three, six, 
ten, twenty, repeat such habit-knowledge when hearing a wrong form, as 
for example, “But ain’t is always wrong; you should never use it.” 
Habit-knowledge was working. But leave out such exercises if your 
pedagogical conscience rebels; there are numberless others for the 
devising. However, do not forget— 

Every English recitation (reading, spelling, literature, language, com- 
position, phonics, every English subject), in every grade from one to thirteen 
inclusive, should begin with from three to five minutes of habit-forming drill. 


SLIPPERY ROcK, PENNSYLVANIA 


By C. A. COCKAYNE 

For years it has been the practice in Springfield to give frequent drills 
in oral grammar for the purpose of building habits of correct speech. 
The purpose has always been to train the ear of the pupils so that he would 
recognize correct forms instantly. Formerly, the teacher would take a 
list of sentences containing alternative forms, such as “He (don’t, 
doesn’t) like algebra,” read them aloud one at a time to the class, and 
call on a pupil to repeat the sentence read, using only the correct form. 
In the drill period of ten or fifteen minutes, each pupil had opportunity to 
recite two or three sentences. A test was given at the end of the semester 
to measure results. Since no textbook contained enough material for 
the drills that were needed, each teacher had to improvise other sentences. 
In the course of time some teachers acquired an abundance of material, 
while others suffered from the lack of it. 

Then a better way was found. Committees of teachers prepared 
lists of sentences, exemplifying given rules, for use in each grade. Each 
list consisted of twenty-five sentences containing common errors and their 
alternative correct forms. Two, three, or more drills were recommended 
for an exercise, according to the difficulty of the list. Enough lists were 
prepared for the whole semester, providing material for two drills each 
week. Arranged in progressive order, they were printed and bound into 
pamphlets. Key lists containing only the correct forms were prepared 
in the same way. Each teacher was supplied with about twenty-five 
exercise pamphlets and twenty-five of the corresponding key pamphlets. 

The pamphlets are used as follows. The exercises are passed down 
one aisle, the keys down the next. Pupils work together in pairs; the 
one with an exercise pamphlet recites to the pupil across the aisle with the 
key pamphlet. The onewith the key notes carefully each sentence missed. 
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When the twenty-five sentences have been completed, he calls the atten- 
tion of the pupil who has just recited to the errors made. This pupil 
then tries to fix the correct forms in mind, and if he has any question 
concerning the right form which the key pupil cannot answer, he refers 
it to the teacher. 

Then pamphlets are exchanged; those who have just recited pass 
their exercise pamphlets across the aisle to the pupils who have had the 
key pamphlets, and in turn receive the key pamphlets. The pupils who 
now have the exercise pamphlets recite to the other pupils who are sup- 
plied with the keys. 

Usually the teacher asks the class to come to attention at the begin- 
ning of the drill, and then gives a time signal for all to start together. 
The pupils working under time pressure try to complete their exercises in 
two minutes or less. Those reciting repeat the sentences audibly to the 
pupils across the aisle, but in moderate tones so that neighbors are not 
disturbed. ‘They must repeat complete sentences, not only the correct 
form. The teacher waits until each pupil has completed the entire 
exercise, then she announces the time and calls for a report of the number 
of errors. Errors that are made by many in the class are dealt with then 
by the teacher, and explanations of grammatical structure are made by 
the teacher, when in her judgment this will prove helpful. Rules are 
not memorized. ‘They are referred to only to explain forms that cause 
difficulty. 

By this method, each pupil in the class, no matter how large the class, 
has opportunity to recite the entire exercise of twenty-five sentences, and 
ten minutes or less have been required. Attention is called to the peculiar 
errors of each pupil and proper explanations are given covering diffi- 
culties. The class has enjoyed the rapid drill, and considerable rivalry 
has appeared in the effort to make perfect recitations, and in the effort also 
to improve the class score of the preceding drill. Thus, there is every 
evidence of adequate motivation. 

The results of the use of these oral grammar pamphlets are clearly 
shown in the semester tests. In the accompanying table, class averages 
for all the junior high schools of the city are compared: first, the class 
averages of January, 1922, when the old method was used, without the 
oral grammar pamphlets; second, the class averages made in the test 
given in June, 1923, after the pamphlets had been in use one year; and 
third, the class averages made in the tests given in June, 1924, when the 
pamphlets had been in use two years. Of those taking the last test, 474 
of the 4,278 pupils, or a little more than 11 per cent, made perfect scores. 
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The teacher does not stop with motivated oral drill. She seeks to 
find ways of making the results of the class exercise permanent by helping 
pupils to appreciate the value of good English, by helping them to develop 
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habits of wholesome self-criticism, by appointing follow-up committees 
that report in the English class errors in language heard in other recita- 
tions, and by securing the co-operation of teachers of other subjects. 
TECHNICAL H1GH SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


By Ina T. Jacoss 


I found the following most helpful in developing student-interest in 
building habits of correct speech. 

Early in the semester, in preparation for the first oral theme, we tried 
to establish a friendly atmosphere and an understanding of a common aim 
in a discussion which bore on the values of correct speech in various fields 
of endeavor, leading up to the relation of correct speech to the vocations 
in which members were individually interested. Then came an assign- 
ment for an oral theme. 

During the presentation of the oral theme, I asked a pupil to act as 
chairman, while I took a back seat so as to be able to make notations 
unobtrusively. After a number of themes had been presented, I handed 
back to each one who had given a talk a slip of paper containing date, 
notations of certain obvious errors, and a word or two of commendation, 
asking him to copy the notation on a fresh sheet in his notebook. 

We took up for class review and drill common errors which had devel- 
oped during the talks. Individual errors I left for a conference with each 
student in the following period so as to assure myself that each under- 
stood his particular problem and to point out to him, through helpful 
suggestions, means for improvement. ‘These conferences in most cases 
carried us still farther in the field of friendly co-operation. 
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Next week, at the beginning of the period for the oral theme, each 
pupil passed to me his “ Better-Speech” sheet, containing corrections of 
the preceding week, to which I added under the new date further nota- 
tions, commenting on improvement made or calling attention to the fact 
that the errors of last week had crept in again, and adding other correc- 
tions. This presentation period was again followed by individual con- 
ferences, which are, at first, very important. Later, as the students give 
evidence in their work of progressive improvement and a developing 
sense of correct-speech consciousness, the weekly conference for each 
pupil does not need to be continued. 

In connection with the foregoing work, I asked each pupil to list his 
own weaknesses in speech and later those of others. One finds certain 
common errors in such a survey. I then asked one of the best students 
in the class to take the responsibility for planning and conducting a ten- 
minute exercise for the purpose of helping his fellow-students in the 
correction of a certain error. Before the semester ended each student 
had enjoyed the foregoing opportunity to help his classmates. A number 
of times I selected the student guilty of a certain error to take the exercise 
whose purpose was the correction of the same. 

I found the foregoing a very valuable supplementary exercise, as it 
led frequently to conferences sought by the students, who came for 
assistance in regard to the manner of conducting the class, for sources 
of information, and for suggestions in mastering difficulties bearing on 
the subject-matter. ‘These conferences afforded opportunities for turn- 
ing the pupils to avenues of self-help such as dictionaries, grammars, and 
reading matter from which examples could be drawn, and led directly to 
discrimination in the choice of words and to the construction of clear and 
concise sentences. 

Cautions. (1) Avoid calling attention to too many errors at one 
time. (2) Work from the more frequent error to the less. (3) Try 
to find something commendatory to say. 

ROOSEVELT H1cH ScHOOI 

CHICAGO 


By CHARLES S. PENDLETON 

On this subject the teaching of English has been moving swiftly in a 
circle for forty years. Such a deep pathway has been trampled, so 
much befogging dust has been kicked up into a blinding smoke screen, 
and so much friction has engendered so much heat that I am inclined to 
think no solution can possibly be worked out by teachers of English 
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themselves. They are yoked to the circle until someone blasts them 
loose. 

Prophecy is always dangerous; but I am inclined to think that 
freedom from our present servitude will ultimately come through 
specialists in Education, with very little co-operation from ourselves. I 
wish that this were not so; it hurts my pride. I hope also that I am 
wrong in feeling that the very worst advice on the subject for elementary 
and high-school teachers to follow comes from college professors of 
English (of whom I was one for some years), and that the next in degree 
of badness comes from “prep” school teachers and principals. They 
mean exceedingly well, but like old Dobbin (of blessed memory of my 
country-jaunting youth), they wear blinders and can see in only one direc- 
tion. I am sure that old Dobbin, so long had he worn them, did not 
believe that there were such things as blinders and did not believe—with 
all his horse sense—that there was any direction except just one. 

For forty years (the memory of man runneth not farther back) 
teachers of English have said the same things in the same way about 
pupils’ inadequacies in mastering the conventionalities of the language, 
college professors have told us with superior complacency that we are 
lazy and ought to work harder, and “prep” school teachers have pointed 
out with pride that they hammer in the details of language so that their 
pupils pass the college-entrance examinations. To the latter group I 
would only say that I have myself taught cram-school English, that all 
my pupils passed through the wicket, and that I have never in my life 
taught more shallowly. High-school teachers are engaged in a much 
bigger and a much more difficult undertaking, which society cannot afford 
to let them sacrifice. 

So long have pupils been so utterly without redeeming traits in 
mastering language that theoretically all the present generation (except 
those who have passed through cram schools) ought to be conspicuously 
illiterate. Yet my observation does not quite seem to see them so. In 
fact, the public-school product of a generation ago and since seems to 
speak and write with pretty fair respectability. Where did they get it? 

The truth of this matter of inculcating language habits, boiled down 
to its quintessence, seems to me to be about as follows. No doubt I am 
partly wrong, but I have at least the merit of having jumped clean out of 
the deep-trod circus ring and through the dust cloud. Maybe after a 
little while it will be easier to see straight in this new atmosphere. 

In the first place, the English language is exceedingly difficult. It is 
probably by far the most difficult language in the world. There are 
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historical reasons for this, well known to scholars, which I have not the 
space here to state. To pretend to set up an exact parallel (a suggestive 
study is not objectionable) between the problem here and “how the 
French boy—or the German, or Spanish, or Norwegian—learns to write”’ 
is to becloud the issue. The vernacular almost everywhere else in the 
literary world is simplicity itself as compared with the polyglot which is 
“English.” Our tongue is made up to a unique degree of bits of tongues 
from all over the world, and from fragments from its own past develop- 
ment, each behaving in a way different from the others. 

Furthermore, there is within us all, including every boy and girl, an 
instinctive pull, inclination, desire, to /evel the language to uniformity. 
We acquire in babyhood—cr else are born with it—a sprachgefiihl for the 
language which is stronger than anything school teachers can pound into 
us later; and because of this, in spite of teachers, we try to assimilate 
unconforming linguistic fragments into a regularity of behavior which we 
feel they ought to have, although teachers tell us they ought not. This 
is why we say he don’t, he ain’t, it was me, it’s her, between you and I, and 
a number of other things which make teachers think that Satan is in our 
souls. The truth is that in these matters the schoolmaster is kicking 
against the pricks. A living language goes on its lofty, serene, incom- 
prehensible way without much attention to the desires of its would-be 
guides and custodians. It is what itis, without our permission. We do 
not make it so. The unstudied popular speech of millions does that. 
And when we teachers teach it as it is, lo, it becomes something else; it 
is always changing, although teachers would prefer to have it still. Iam 
inclined to think that, much of the time, the pupil who resists us is right 
and we are wrong. That is, what he instinctively holds to will ulti- 
mately become “good usage.” In many respects—not, of course, in 
all—the pupil’s mistakes are, although against the present, conventional 
usage (which we worship), nevertheless in conformity with the much 
deeper truths of the English language. 

Another reason—and perhaps the greatest single reason—why our 
teaching of the details of language is ineffective is that we distribute our 
emphasis without much regard for adolescent psychology. Often we are 
trying to accomplish things which cannot be accomplished, even with 
superhuman effort, at that stage of the development of most of the pupils 
with whom we are working. A little later they may be easy to 
accomplish. This fact is, I believe, very true regarding most of our 
intensive efforts to hammer the details of language into children: they 
come at the wrong time. Language is very highly conventional. Chil- 
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dren seldom care for it for its own sake, although of course they come 
early to value it as a means of giving information or of acquiring infor- 
mation. Growth into an enjoyment and appreciation of language itself 
comes late. Adults who have kept on developing have acquired it, 
or at least its most obvious phases; children seldom really know what 
the teacher is talking about who discourses on the beauties, or the desir- 
ability for minutely discriminative correctness, of language usage. 
Pupils have learned to be respectful, many of them have learned to fool 
the teacher, and all are more or less terrified by the awful threat of “low 
marks” into an attitude of seeming wise, but really (if my observation is 
correct) only a few of them know what the show of interest and enthusi- 
asm is about. They simply are not old enough—not far enough along 
in development. But let the teacher not be discouraged; when the time 
comes they will acquire, and very quickly perhaps, that which they can- 
not now assimilate, no matter what the intensity or the enthusiasm of the 
teaching. 

There are two ways to teach young pupils correctness in the use of 
language. I believe that there are only two. One is through imitation. 
If the teacher speaks and writes attractively and always correctly, and 
if he is personally fascinating enough to be a hero or at least a model to 
his pupils in all things, his language will creep into their language, correct- 
ness and all. Of course, there is often the handicap to be overcome of 
incorrect examples in their homes and on the playground. The teacher’s 
influence must be strong enough to dominate in spite of this. ‘The second 
way is through leading the pupils to be so eager to express themselves— 
to say accurately and completely to some auditor live things which they 
have in themselves to put forth—that they will eagerly grasp correct 
language as the best means to thatend. This is the ideal of composition; 
but how pitifully composition usually fails to realize it! 

I have never known a course in formal grammar to function in the 
speech or writing habits of children to an extent at all commensurate 
with the time and effort that went into it. My observation of teaching 
by inserting into gaps in sentences is also unfavorable. The knowledge 
acquired does not function. In both cases, neither attitudes nor habits 
are built up along with the classified information imparted. 

On behalf of abused pupils I want now to venture a really iconoclastic 
statement. We teachers do not have in our own usage the correctness 
which we expect pupils to acquire. Neither (if my honest observation 
can be trusted) do the high-grade, educated adults around us have that 
pink of linguistic perfection. In truth, hardly anyone speaks absolutely 
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correct English, or writes it either. Maybe Mr. Woolley did, but he is 
dead. Why be particularly wrought up about boys and girls? The 
editor of the English Journal could tell you, if he would, of the multi- 
tudinous silent changes which he has made in our own manuscripts before 
he quite cared (or dared) to print them. Perhaps his hand has been 
quietly even upon this. And as for our colleagues not teachers of 
English, who of us has not heard and seen (perhaps daily) in their usage 
strange and wonderful distortions of the language ? 

My concluding observation is a caution against attacking, in our 
teaching, terrible penalties to certain violations of good usage. Some 
teachers do this, and even pride themselves upon it. ‘“‘If there is a single 
misspelled word, the entire paper is considered a failure’’ is an example 
of such a penalty. The effect upon pupils is to dissuade them from tak- 
ing chances. If the penalty is really enforced, not a mere idle threat, 
pupils will use “‘baby language”’; they will not let themselves loose. It 
is easy enough to avoid such a penalty; I have had a great many pupils 
tell me how they did it. Whenever they were about to use a word (or, in 
other cases, a construction) concerning which there was any probability 
whatever of error, they caught themselves and refrained, substituting 
something easier. There are times when a remedy creates a worse evil 
than that which it cures. 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





THE PROVERBIAL PLUM 

Suppose Jack Horner’s Christmas pie comes more than once a year. 
It will, no doubt, if Jack Horner, a normal boy in school, is good more 
often than annually. After such an attack of virtue, he wants to put 
his thumb in the pie, and pull out a plum. And what is the reward ? 
Something he enjoys. In the English class may it not well be oral 
reading by the teacher? It seems that a half-hour’s reading to a class 
every week or two provides more stimulus for school and leisure hours 
than the flowered cards of merit which were distributed fifty years ago. 

No teacher dares hope there is a Gissing crouched before her, a 
person who one day will spend his supper sixpence for a copy of Tibullus. 
But perhaps some few will get the habit of owling in a library, or of 
straining to reach down from the highest shelf an unthumbed book, that 
most unlucky of wallflowers whom no one has led out for a dance. Per- 
haps they will even tote home great armfuls of books. If students can 
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learn to find a simple zest in matching authors with titles, a little has 
been gained though it may be only a hankering for facts. But if they 
can experience, vicariously at least, the finest fruits of joy, then we 
shall be glad we introduced them to more than the twenty books they 
might meet in the prescribed course. 

Probably the readings which strike fire most quickly with the multi- 
tude are short stories, stories which are short enough for part of a period, 
and do not necessitate the teacher’s desperately counting the remaining 
pages. Among these is Poe’s Masque of the Red Death. You can be sure 
it will produce quakings and shivers when you come to the climax, 
“And now was acknowledged the presence of the Red Death. He had 
come like a thief in the night.” We might mention casually the bizarre 
words and the exotic rhythm of the sentences. After one entire story 
of Poe’s, if we think it profitable to return to him, we may read part of 
The Descent into the Maelstrom or The Cask of Amontillado which so 
cleverly foreshadows the disaster. There is no reluctance in asking for 
the book later. In the class where it is impossible to start an argument, 
The Lady or the Tiger will prove a veritable bombshell. For whimsicality 
read Kenneth Grahame’s Blue Room, for a laughable situation read R. H. 
Davis’ Mr. Travers’ First Hunt, or Brunner’s Cumbersome Horse, and for 
lasting, serious impression, Daudet’s Last Class. No short-story book 
which the pupils study will contain all your own favorites which you want 
them to hear. 

There will be only a step from short stories to talk of novels. Try 
reading the destruction of L’lle Dernitre from Lafcadio Hearn’s Chita. 
The author’s strange blending of parentage will interest anyone. Or 
among contemporary Americans, read from Willa Cather’s My Antonia 
at the place where the boy meets his first rattler. To compare with the 
dialectal humor of Silas Marner, a few pages from Hardy’s Under the 
Greenwood Tree will prove interesting. American humor of the Huck 
Finn variety is found too in Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy, particularly in 
the Fourth of July chapters. If it is true that one book may lead to 
another, Morley’s Parnassus on Wheels is the very mother of book 
enthusiasms. 

Plays do not always appeal to a schoolroom audience unless they 
are acted, or unless the audience has seen them acted. But perhaps 
Rostand’s romantic comedy, Cyrano de Bergerac, in Brian Hooker’s new 
translation, will stimulate the students if we sketch boldly the reckless, 
resolute hero. They will like the fire of the dueling, and the humor of 
Ragueneau, the pastry cook. From another classic comedy, She Stoops 
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to Conquer, excerpts can be taken for the delight of the school in Tony 
Lumpkins. We may introduce our novices to the fantastic type of 
play through little skits of Alfred Kreymborg. Lima Beans will be 
amusing if it is kept up to tempo. 

Our own cloistered conning of poems may be put to good account in 
leftovers of time. The by-heartness of memorized poems is bound to 
impress, and if I remind the skeptical] that a headful of things learned for 
a lifetime will while away hours on depot benches, they may see some 
use in spending the original time. Maybe they will gather for memory 
some of Masefield or Robert Frost or Van Dyke. At any rate, there are 
appearing in the newspapers and magazines pieces timely for special 
occasions or seasons. City dwellers like Chester Firkins’ On a Subway 
Express for its romance of the urban rabbit hole. For spring days learn 
Water Fantasy, by Fanny Stearns Davis, or Riding Down Hill on a Bicycle, 
by Henry Beeching. For the first tang of autumn take Am Open Fire, 
by Don Marquis. 

But I believe it is by reading to classes from essays or informal 
sketches that we can give them a taste of what they might not believe 
existed in contemporary writing. If we start with the naturalists, we 
are treading ground familiar to some in the class. Suppose we try 
Van Dyke’s Fisherman’s Luck, and then the middle of Camping Out 
from Charles Dudley Warner’s In the Wilderness. Other philosophical 
American naturalists from whom we shall read are Thoreau with Walden, 
and John Burroughs. 

City life may seem unromantic to city dwellers until they have read 
something similar to Morley’s little sketches or Strunsky’s Belshazzar 
Court with its apt remark from The Shoppers, “And you can always 
change it.” The flavor of life is in these and in Holliday’s Walking Stick 
Papers. Whether columnists and men in general do better than women 
at discovering the tang of encounters is a disputed fact; but no one will 
deny that Lindsay’s Handy Guide for Beggars is a unique chronicle, or 
that Robert Haven Schauffler’s Fiddler's Luck is a pleasant thing. 
Domestic adventures are recorded by women in Jonathan Papers, by 
Elisabeth Woodbridge, and in Endicott and I, by Frances Lester Warner. 
There will surely be no harm in reading a bit of real burlesque from 
Leacock’s My Discovery of England, particularly the chapter, ‘We Have 
with Us Tonight.”” Theme-provoking may be “The Tortures of Visiting,” 
from Of All Things, by Benchley. The young adore tortures. 

The preciousness of life is too exquisite a jewel to be examined often. 
It should not be spoken of in casual tones; it demands a love of the right 
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moment. But if that moment comes, when the sweetness of life appeals 
to the group, then read aloud from Trivia, by Logan Pearsall Smith, 
or from Hills and the Sea, by Hilaire Belloc. The following sentence 
taken from Hills and the Sea breathes contentment: “Nevertheless, I say 
that in this excellent city, though it is outside Eden, you may, when the 
wind is in the right quarter, receive in distant and rare appeals the scent 
and air of Paradise; the soul is filled.” 

Hope and trust to the end that others with you and De la Mare’s 
Midget may find things more dear for being armored in a sheath of words. 

HELEN M. FRANCIS 
WESTFIELD H1cu ScHOOL 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





CAUSES FOR THE DEMAND FOR SPOKEN ENGLISH 

The teaching of English in high schools and colleges is being revolu- 
tionized. Business and life are carried on differently from the manner 
of a few years ago, and teachers of English, all over the country, more 
alive to the changes in contemporary living than teachers of most other 
subjects, are rapidly adjusting their teaching to the needs of the present. 

Teachers of English, as well as school executives, are awakening to a 
realization that the English language can no longer be taught in the 
traditional way, which gives the student a knowledge of the grammar 
and the theoretical principles of the language, and an understanding of 
how to write an essay if given time, and a library (which however no one 
would pay for and publish, and few would read gratis), but leaves him 
with little power to utilize for social purposes any knowledge he may 
have. 

Most of the teaching of the English language in the past has been 
carried on through written composition. This practice is now changing. 
It must soon change even more markedly. Nearly all business and 
professional work, with the exception of advertising and literary writing, 
is carried on through spoken language. 

The adjustment in the teaching involves a shifting of emphasis from 
written to spoken language, the acquisition of a social viewpoint, and 
the reorganization and renewal of subject-matter based upon social needs. 

The difference in the necessary equipment in English for business 
and other social contacts has been brought about partly by the increas- 
ing organization in clubs and in temporary associations for drives and 
other civic purposes of various sorts; and partly by the adoption of 
labor and time-saving devices or inventions which necessitate discarding 
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the laborious method of written composition. Letters now belong chiefly 
to spoken rather than to written English as formerly, since most business 
men dictate their letters to a dictaphone or a stenographer who types 
them. A large number of people can be reached in a quicker and more 
impressive way through broadcasting a talk over the radio than by writing 
and afterward distributing printed copies. 

What proportionate amount of the English language used by people 
for the carrying out of enlightened living is written, what spoken ? 

The writer of this article made a survey of Dallas, a city of 200,000 
population, sending the members of the Spoken English Class to interview 
prominent business and professional women, and secure information by 
means of a simple questionnaire. A few questionnaires were sent by 
mail to men of national prominence in their special occupations in various 
parts of the United States, and these are included in the table of results. 
Fifty in all were returned, and all were tabulated. 

The following form shows the nature of the questionnaire, and of the 
information sought: 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 


I. What proportion, approximately, of the letters you produce in your 
business are written, what proportion spoken? (Letters written or 
typed by yourself are written, those dictated to a stenographer or dicta- 
phone are spoken). 

Written..... 
Spoken. 
II. Of other English that you produce in your business, what proportion is 
written, what spoken ? 
Written. 
Spoken. ... 
III. What proportion of your speeches, addresses, etc., are written, what 
spoken ? 
Written..... 


gO a ohn ie capac 
MT oho ag hi ew ag cl we ah 


The next table shows the occupations followed by the men and women 
who filled out the blanks. 


TABLE OF OCCUPATIONS 


pS. ene apace 2 Consulting engineer .. Vebene a 
Bank, president .... iewesews Dt SEE Word eeenececesan ina @ 
Bank, vice-president............. 1 Director civic welfare ........... I 


City commissioner............... Sy Ne die cawsansesress vovxn 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


hit eddie cag mekedminied D. Se ieiticetessdenaeeseeees I 
Hotel manager........... texewn I: . BS Ludeerecosbunas enn 3 
Insurance solicitor............... 1 President commercial association . 2 
eee ened ate a 2 President manufacturing company. 1 
DE Sd cc dedeteeacteeess pee: MIE cn tcas<eaveceucsece 5 
Manager chain stores ........... 1 Theatrical manager.............. I 
DE Naelbunceebeadwhepoenana 1 Vice-president railroad .......... 1 
DE ono0s b0edees nes ean8 ous 8 


The returns from the questionnaire tabulated present the following 


results: 
Written Per Cent Spoken Per Cent 
en 12 f! 88 
Other business........ 13 Other business........ 87 
PR Kcckceceanns II ss ctindisdvavss 89 


If two exceptional answers be omitted from each list, the percentage 
of written English would drop respectively to 7, 9, and 8 per cent, and 
that of spoken English would rise to 93, 91, and g2 per cent. 

Out of fifty answers, twenty-four reported all letters spoken; twenty, 
all other English in business spoken; and thirty-one, all speeches spoken. 

Thus it appears that nearly nine-tenths of the English language at 
present used in business and professional life is spoken. This fact has 
not before been recognized. 

Since these questionnaires were filled out by men and women who 
had attained some success and prominence in their fields, and since by 
virtue of the fact that high-school students are already far above the 
average in education it is reasonable to believe that they are most of them 
destined to take places of leadership, the results of the questionnaire are 
a fair indication of the relative amount of written and spoken English 
for which they will find use when they enter their life-work. 

The course of study in English language will adjust to the needs of 
living. 

The teaching of spoken English is not a transient fad. It is a stable 
manifestation of a steady, growing, and irresistible tendency of our 
language-teaching to adjust to the rapid-communication methods of 
this day—the closer touch, the impatience of intermediaries, the impera- 
tive demand for speed and directness. 


ELIZABETH W. BAKER 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
































EDITORIAL 


During this school year, September to June, the Journal will 
publish at least nine articles reporting measured experiments in 
a teaching. (Let us assure the reader who dislikes com- 
plicated tables and technical terminology that these 
results will be reported in readable form.) Heretofore manu- 
scripts of this sort have been rare in the editor’s mail, despite 
our earnest appeals to teachers to undertake the solution of prob- 
lems of teaching by means of experimentation. Whether the 
Journal’s urging had any important share in the stimulation of the 
wave of research in the pedagogy of English which seems to be 
rising, or all the credit must be given to the schools of education, 
the happy fact of progress seems certain. The educational night 
during which our path has been lighted only by the candles of 
personal opinion and the dim lanterns of a priori reasoning is slowly 
retiring before the new day of scientific knowledge of what and how 
to teach. 

We must not, however, let our joy in these objective determina- 
tions of content and methods of teaching make us absurd. Single 
experiments do not absolutely settle difficult and complicated 
questions. The data must be carefully scrutinized and the reason- 
ing to the conclusions tested at every step. We must not make or 
accept from others sweeping statements based upon doubtful or 
uncorroborated evidence. An administrator who is unusually well 
informed recently quoted in a warm faculty debate the investiga- 
tion of size of classes which the Journal last winter’ showed to be 


] 
i 
A 


almost entirely undependable. Careful evaluation of all reports, 
followed by such repetition of the experiments as are always under- 
taken by students of physical science before accepting the dis- 
coveries of even their most eminent fellows, will give us a small, 
slowly increasing fund of sound teaching principles and classroom 
procedures. 


t See the issue for February, 1924, p. 152 
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The power and importance of suggestion need no explanation 
to such intelligent persons as the readers of the Journal. In spite of 
Suggestion in their knowledge, few teachers use suggestion to maxi- 
Our Class- mum advantage. 
sateen By employing the formal terms ‘‘composition”’ 
and ‘‘theme”’ instead of the more concrete and dynamic “report,” 
“story,” “lecture,” “letter,” “note,” etc., they unconsciously 
suggest that classroom speaking and writing is just practice, a 
school exercise undertaken to please the teacher or at best in con- 
formity to some adult tradition of doubtful value. “Correct,” 
“mark,” and “‘criticize’’ as applied to pupils’ written or oral expres- 
sion confirm this impression, and set pupils looking for one another’s 
faults, especially minor technical errors. ‘‘Recite”’ is largely 
responsible for the feeling of most high schools that the purpose of 
study is the ability to reproduce for some teacher the words—or 
perhaps the ideas—of the text. 

“T want” in making assignments seriously befogs the school- 
room atmosphere. Pupils are all too prone to think that they are 
working for the teacher, and need suggestion in the contrary direc- 
tion. ‘Shall we?” ‘‘Wouldn’t it be best to?” or even “‘It would 
be well, I think,” help to clear the air of misconceptions concerning 
the purposes of the work to be done. In the same way, different 
attitudes toward discipline are produced by “I won’t put up with 
that,”’ or “You can’t do that in my class”; and “ You must not 
interfere with the work of the class,” or simply ‘‘ You are delaying 
the class.”’ Not fear of the teacher’s anger but realization of the 
social consequences of behavior is the most effective motive for 
good conduct. 

Something may be done by watchfulness against unfortunate 
expressions of the sort cited here, but the real remedy is much more 
fundamental. Only the teacher who constantly thinks of composi- 
tion, in school as well as out, as communication, and thinks of dis- 
order as a hindrance to the work the majority are always honestly 
engaged in rather than as a personal affront to himself is insured 
against unintentional malsuggestion. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ST. LOUIS COUNCIL MEETING 

The program of the St. Louis meeting of the Council, which appears 
below, speaks for itself. It was nearly completed by President Blaisdell 
before he started on his round-the-world tour in August, and was finished 
under the direction of First Vice-President Essie Chamberlain. In addi- 
tion to the excellent program, the St. Louis meeting will have two notable 
features: For the first time the Council will have a woman for its presid- 
ing officer. The proposals and problems to be passed on by the Board of 
Directors are the most numerous and far reaching in the history of the 
Council. 

The officers expect to reach St. Louis on Thanksgiving morning and 
will spend most of the forenoon in the Balcony Lounge to visit with 
members arriving early. Plans for badges and a “‘progressive”’ dinner 
will also promote acquaintance, which is one of the most important 
advantages of national conventions. ‘The Tocon Club, a very large and 
influential club of business and professional women, will extend its 
hospitality to the women of the National Council. 

Hotel Statler rates: Single room, with shower bath $3.00 and 
with tub $4.00 up; double room, with shower $5.00 and $5.50, with tub 
$6.00 up. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, November 27-29, 1924 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 27 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:30 O'CLOCK 
Parlor A 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 27 
WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 8:00 O’CLOCK 
Parlor A 
What can the Local Associations and the National Councils do to 
a) Reduce the Overload of the Teacher of Composition ? 
b) Secure More Adequate Equipment in Both Libraries and English 


Classrooms ? 
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c) Reduce the Annual Turnover in Membership ? 
d) Reach the Conservative Old-Timer and the [IIl-trained 
Beginner ? 
Roll-call of the affiliated local associations for three-minute messages 
on these or other pressing problems, followed by general discussion. 


FRIDAY MorRNING, NOVEMBER 28 
GENERAL SESSION, 10:00 O’CLOCK 
WALTER BARNES, Fairmont State Normal School, Presiding 
President’s Address—Esstr CHAMBERLAIN, Oak Park High School, Oak 
Park, Lllinois. 

Making Oral Composition Profitable 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Improving the English of America—Frep N. Scott, University of 

Michigan. 
What Can English Teachers Do to Promote World Peace P—E. ESTELLE 
Downinc, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 





J. T. MarsHMAN, Ohio Wesleyan 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 28 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 O’CLOCK 
High-School Section 
Ballroom 
Warp H. Green, Director of English, Tulsa, Chairman 

Symposium: How I Teach the Appreciation of Literature—Speakers 

(five minutes each): Wiit1aAm M. Orro, Shortridge High School, 

Indianapolis; G. Euntce Mergers, High School, Des Moines; 

FRANKLIN SMITH, Woodward High School, Cincinnati; A. FRANCIS 

Trams, Joliet (Illinois) Township High School and Junior College; 

Matic Brurrey, State Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri, 

Susan E. Witcox, Springfield (Illinois) High School; WARREN 

Jones, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; MasBet L. 

CorBIN, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb; MILTON 

M. MAYNARD, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois; E1iza 

Hoskins, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas; 

Mary E. Riorpan, High School, Hannibal, Missouri. 
General discussion. 

College Section 
Assembly-Room, Sixteenth Floor 

Proressor C. C. Frirs, University of Michigan, Chairman 
Round Table: The English Teacher and the English Language: 

a) What Should the English Teacher Know about the English 
Language ? 
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b) Do the Usual College Courses in Old English, Chaucer, and 
Historical Grammar Give Prospective Teachers an Adequate 
Introduction to the English Language ? 

c) Has Linguistic Scholarship Any Practical Help to Offer in the 
Problem of Teaching Correct English in Our Schools and Colleges ? 

Leader: Proressor Tuomas A. Knott, University of Iowa. 

Speakers: Proressors W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University; 

RoBERT L. RAmSEy, University of Missouri; Louise Pounp, ' 
University of Nebraska; Jonn S. Kenyon, Hiram College, VincIL 
C. Coutter, Utah Agricultural College. 
The Origin of the Colloquial Nasals—Professor F. N. Scott, University : 
of Michigan. 
Normal School 
Assembly-Room, Sixteenth Floor 
CONSTANCE MITCHELL, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, 

Arkansas, Chairman. 

Oral Composition in the Normal School, MABEL YEOMANS, State Normal 

School, Oneonta, New York. 

Types of Social Language Activity—WALTER BARNEs, State Normal 

School, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Training Teachers of Appreciation, J. Rose CorBy, Llinois State Normal 

University, Normal, Illinois. 





ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:30 O'CLOCK 
Ballroom 
FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 28 
ANNUAL DINNER—PARLOR A—6: 30 O'CLOCK 
WALTER BARNES, Toastmaster 
Speakers: WILForD M. AIkIn, Burroughs Country Day School, St. Louis; 
ELIZABETH BAKER, Dallas, Texas; Artice L. MArsu, Nordstrum 
High School, Detroit; S. A. LEONARD, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; 
and others. 
SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 29 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30 O'CLOCK 


High-School Section M 
Ballroom C 
Ipa T. Jacoss, Des Moines, Chairman 
Business and the English Teacher—J. Mitnor Dorey, Trenton, New E) 
Jersey. 
An English Teacher’s Summer at Cambridge—STeEL1a B. FINNEY, State Re 


Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
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What the English Journal Should Contain—Ernest S. HOoFFrsTeENn, 
McKinley High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

High School Youth and the Reading Public—Orton Lowe, Supervisor 
of English for Pennsylvania. 


College Section 
Assembly-Room, Sixteenth Floor 
Proressor C. C. Fries, University of Michigan, Chairman 


Symposium: Adjustment of the College Courses in English to the 
Needs of the Student. 


a) What Is the Aim of the Introductory Course in Literature? 
Is This Best Accomplished by a Survey? Proressor O. J. 
CAMPBELL, University of Michigan. 


b) What Is the Aim of the Required College Courses in English 
Composition? Will Classification according to Ability Aid 
in Accomplishing This Aim? H. B. Lartnrop, University 
of Wisconsin; ProressorR W. R. Raymonp, Iowa State 
College. 


c) Are the Advanced Courses in English Adjusted to the Needs of 
the Majority of Students Electing Them, in Respect to Range, 
Content, and Method? Are the Claims of Liberal Education, 
Practical Training, and Scholarship Each Adequately Provided 
For? ProressoR EDWIN GREENLAW, University of North 
Carolina; Proressor A. STARBUCK, Iowa State College. 


Elementary and Junior High School 
Assembly-Room, Sixteenth Floor 


H. H. Ryan, principal, Ben Blewett Junior High School, St. Louis, 
Chairman 


Mastering Mechanics—H. Y. Morrett, University of Missouri. 

Composition Interests of Junior High School Pupils—Mary Brrp 
FONTAINE LAIDLEY, Charleston, West Virginia. 

English Club Projects—KATHRYN H. KeLty, Washington Junior High 
School, Joliet, Illinois. 

Reading and Literature in the Junior High School—R. L. Lyman, 

University of Chicago. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
AUTOMOBILE TOUR, 12:30 O’CLOCK 


JOINT SESSION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AND ST. LOUIS COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, 2:30 0’CLOCK 


Ballroom 
Teaching Pupils to Love Literature—L. A. SHERMAN, University of 
Nebraska. 
Literature and Science—EpwIN M. GREENLAW, University of North 
Carolina. 


Address—JOHN FARRAR, editor of the Bookman. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The growth of the National Education Association in the last dozen 
years, as shown by the diagram on this page, is highly significant. From 
a little society of about 5,000 active members, with little political influ- 
ence and without funds to carry on any extensive investigation or 
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agitation, it has shot up to a giant organization of 140,000 members, 
able to support a whole corps of investigators and field workers and to 
command the genuine respect of politicians in and out of Congress. The 
National Council of Teachers of English is now formally affiliated with 
the N.E.A., backing its policies and sharing in its successes. 
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It is interesting to note that the sudden increase in N.E.A. member- 
ship was coincident with the reorganization which vested the government 
of the Association in the Delegate Assembly composed of representatives 
of the local associations throughout the country. This democratizing 
reform seems to have greatly strengthened the ordinary teacher’s confi- 
dence in the Association. The N.E.A., like the National Council of 
Teachers of English, is now controlled by the rank and file of the teach- 
ing body through the representatives they send from the local 
associations. 


AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL PROJECT 

The Atlantic Monthly for September publishes in its front pages 
a communication from Dr. Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools 
of Cincinnati, on a subject which is likely to appeal strongly to teachers, 
and particularly perhaps to teachers of English. From the experience 
of men and women from every field of endeavor and from the literature 
of all nations will be constructed a symposium on the importance of 
spiritual values in education. A large amount of material has already 
been assembled, and teachers are urged to contribute. For this large 
work in co-operation with the Aélantic Monthly Dr. Condon has obtained 
a year’s leave of absence. Articles from him will appear from time to 
time in the magazine. 





AN APOLOGY 
Readers of the English Journal will share with the editor regret 
that the poem entitled “Things” published in an article in the English 
Journal for June as the work of a student in a senior high school class, 
has been discovered to be the work of Dorothy Dow, contributed to the 
Smart Set in 1921 and since reprinted in “A Little Anthology” at the 
Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

In 1893 after a brief period of teaching at Harvard, Robert Morss 
Lovett entered the University of Chicago Faculty, and by 1909 had risen 
to the rank of full professor of English. From 1903 to 1920, he was Dean 
of the Junior Colleges. Professor Lovett has collaborated on two his- 
tories of English literature, has published two novels, Richard Gresham, 
1904, A Winged Victory, 1907, and is the author of Cowards, a play pro- 
duced at the Fine Arts Theater, Chicago. He has served as editor of the 
Dial, and has been since 1921 the distinctly literary member of the 
editorial staff of the New Republic. He is a member of the National 
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Institute of Arts and Letters. Professor Lovett is acknowledged by all 
those well acquainted with contemporary American literature to be one 
of our half-dozen most significant critics. 

Hardin Craig writes: 

I am a Kentuckian; a Center College man and a Princeton man. I 
studied at the University of Chicago and for two years at Exeter College, 
Oxford. My main training was in medieval literature and in Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries. I have not forgotten at any time, I think, that the job of 


} 


teaching English is one and the same job from the primary grades to the gradu- 
ate school. I was “preceptor” in the famous experiment conduc I 
Woodrow Wilson at Princeton from 1905 to 1910; then professor of English 
for nine years at the University of Minnesota. I took time, however, to serve 
in the army for somewhat more than twenty-one months during that period 
I was head of a great school at Camp Joseph E. Johnston; a school for officers 
and enlisted men which taught more than eighty divided branches, technical, 
commercial, and manual. Since 1919 I have been head of the department of 
English, University of Iowa. 

Luella B. Cook is a Master of Arts of the University of Minnesota. 
At present she is chairman of the English department of the Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. She is author of A Project Book in 
Business English. At present she is secretary of the English Section of 
the Minnesota Educational Association. 

Blandford Jennings is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 
From 1917 to 1919 he was abroad in the marine corps. He has taught 
at Wisconsin High School, Madison, in northern Michigan, and in post 
and divisional schools in Germany. He is now head of the English 
department in the East High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Rewey Belle Inglis is head of the English department in the Uni- 
versity High School, University of Minnesota. She took her B.A. and 
M.A. from Minnesota. She is chairman of the committee which revised 
the state course in English for Minnesota, published in 1922. 

Edith Ione Morrison is a graduate of the Library School of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, and has had several years’ experience as children’s 
librarian in that library. Her paper on poetry tells of but one phase of 
public-library co-operation with the public schools in this city, by means 
of which the work of both is being enriched and stimulated. 





PERIODICALS 


Unedited Opinions. A. R. Orage. The New Republic. August 6, 
and August 20, 1924. Two “imaginary conversations” on literature 
in America and American literature. In the first, the conclusion is 
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reached that American literature is no crude attempt to imitate European 
literature—partly because America is “unaware’’ of European literature, 
does not envisage it as a whole, does not “place’’ books that come out of 
Europe in their milieu, but looks at each book singly, thereby demolishing 
European values and deriving none for herself. In the second, the im- 
possibility of a judgment upon American literature is predicated on the 
ground of its inaccessibility. What is needed is such a clear, impartial 
outline of the main facts of American literature as Stopford Brooke 
provided for English literature. The Cambridge History is too bulky 
and too special. The other sort of thing will be produced only after 
multifarious attempts, but is indispensable. 

Can Journalism Be a Profession? Ernest Gruening. Century, 
September, 1924. The number of newspapers in the United States is 
steadily diminishing, as may readily be proved. Many cities of over 
50,000 have no morning paper. The assigned cause is rising costs. 
But the truth is more complex. The conception of the newspaper as 
big business rather than as a profession is gaining ground. Amalgama- 
tion and consolidation is the accepted process, deleterious to both content 
and tone. At the same time, special schools are making a big effort to 
professionalize journalism. ‘To succeed, they must overcome the handi- 
caps of low remuneration, uncertain tenure—for staffs are not regarded 
in the recastings and condensings characteristic of newspaper manage- 
ment today—and no consistent standard of ethics. With a few honorable 
exceptions, ownership has editorship on the run. The counter influence 
of associations of journalists has so far been negligible. It is noteworthy 
that fully one-fourth of the graduates of a large school of journalism 
are engaged in advertising or publicity work—not journalism at all. 

A Study of the Speed of Upper Grade Reading. C.E.Hulten. Journal 
of Educational Research, September, 1924. Will identical material be 
read at different rates of speed when read for different purposes? This 
problem was tested with something less than 1oo children in Grade 7 
of the public schools of Watertown, Wisconsin. The conclusions, as 
far as any are possible when so small a number were examined, are to 
the effect: (1) that speed in reading is dependent in part upon the purpose 
for which the reading is done; (2) that a good reader in one type of reading 
is also likely to be a good reader in other types of reading; (3) that tests 
to measure speed in reading should be designed to measure a particular 
type of reading; (4) that different types of reading should be recognized 
in the teaching procedure. 

The Little Theater. Theater Arts Monthly, September, 1924. Theen- 
tire issue is devoted to the little theater and isan impressive performance, 
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admirably illustrated. The numbers of little theaters of high grade is 
surprising. In addition, theaters in college work shops, art schools, 
and even public high schools are doing splendid work. 

Case Studies of Reading Deficiencies in Junior High Schools. William 
S. Gray. Journal of Educational Research, September, 1924. The 
object of this article is to stress the importance of studies of this sort in an 
experiment in the High School of the University of Chicago. Many 
children were found to be seriously retarded. Pupils who were deficient 
in reading were usually unsatisfactory in content subjects. The defici- 
encies shown were due to many different causes, and different treatment 
was necessary. Standardized tests, informal tests, records of results in 
class work supplemented by outside information were necessary, involv- 
ing close co-operation between the administration of the school and the 
classroom teachers. 

Intercollegiate Debating and the Weekly Journals. James Milton 
O’Neill. The Gavel, Official Organ of the Delta Sigma Rho Honorary 
Society, June, 1924. A number of articles and editorials in American 
periodicals, supported by the sometime pronouncements of Theodore 
Roosevelt, have discussed the present status of American intercollegiate 
debate without adequate knowledge of the facts and without under- 
standing its purposes. The main object of debating is to make good 
debaters, not to teach students to express effectively their personal 
convictions. Judges, three or one, must be able to dissociate their per- 
sonal views from their judgment of the quality of the debaters’ 
performance and at need to award victory to the side that they are con- 
vinced is not nearest to the truth. 

The Single Salary Schedule in Practice. James F. Hosic. School 
and Society, Saturday, August 2, 1924. A questionnaire on this subject 
makes it probable that from 75 to 100 cities in the United States operate 
on the single-salary basis. The general trend of answers was favorable 
to it. In the items determining the salary schedules, no clear distinction 
was apparent between academic and professional training; length of 
service was always recognized. A strong tendency to avoid connecting 
merit with salary was observable. In regard to sex, several adminis- 
trators provided for “stepping up” salaries of men on the plea that more 
men are needed and cannot be secured on the same terms as women. 
There is danger that this system like others will tend to become auto- 
matic, in which case, merit would of course be the first of the qualifications 
to disappear; yet on the whole the objects in establishing the innovation 
appear to be justice, fairness, and equality. 
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REVIEWS 


LITERATURE AS A SOURCE BOOK OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 

On a casual examination one might take a new volume of the “ Liter- 
ature and Life” series' as a new assortment of illustrative readings and 
nothing more. Here, we might say, is a set of six-hundred-page readers 
for high schools with some evident merits not very common in books of 
this kind. The selections are attractively printed and illustrated. With 
a few exceptions, the full text of the works selected is given; and a sur- 
prisingly varied and extensive library of English and American authors, 
including many long pieces—novels, plays, essays, narrative poems, short 
stories—is brought together without damaging abridgment. The 
examples drawn from contemporary writing have sufficient range to give 
the impression of something truly representative of current tendencies 
both of form and of content. 

But the books are not mere anthologies, as Professor Greenlaw and 
his collaborators conceive them. When Book IV has been published 
the four volumes of the series will embody a complete and carefully 
organized course in literature for the high-school years. The selections 
are arranged in varied patterns and woven together by an elaborate 
system of editorial interpolation which seeks to win the confidence of the 
young reader and to initiate him by easy stages into attitudes of intelli- 
gent appreciation. The teacher may, by listening to all that the editors 
say to the student, find the materials and the method of a teaching 
program ready to his hand. 

No phase of a many-sided program is neglected. The origin and the 
characteristics of the various literary forms, the services of biographical 
information and of facts of social or political background, the attack 
upon difficulties of text or technique, problems of right interpretation and 
of comparative excellence in matters of technique, elements involved in 
conscious mastery of the process of ‘‘creative reading,’’ systematic 
surveys of literary history—all these and other interests are developed in 
concrete terms in numerous introductions, notes, and study questions. 





« “Literature and Life.” 3v. Book I. By Wrriittam H. Exson, CurisTiInE M, 
Keck, and Epwin GREENLAW. Pp. 582. Book II. By EpwIin GREENLAW and 
CLARENCE STRATTON. Pp.626. Book III. By Epwin GreENLAw and Dup.Ley H. 
Mies. Pp. 629. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1923-24. 
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When a useful bit of knowledge has been acquired in one connection, the 
same idea is often reverted to in other contexts or with varying illustra- 
tions; and so the student’s ability to deal with the intellectual aspects of 
literature may be supposed to grow strong by exercise. 

But any brief description of the editorial apparatus of the series 
scarcely indicates the point of distinctive interest in Mr. Greenlaw’s 
enterprise. The helps provided in the notes and introductions are after 
all of the sort to be found in well-edited separate editions of the classics— 
devices which teachers with ways of their own use freely or ignore. And 
the pages of discursive instruction addressed to the student reader will 
doubtless fall flat except where a sympathetic teacher steps into the 
editor’s place. 

The challenge of Professor Greenlaw’s course-building seems to be 
found in an underlying assumption which no one who teaches from these 
books can easily ignore. The most rewarding form of approach to works 
of literature, this course seems to say, is that of a concern about the social 
attitudes and ideals of which the works are a concrete expression. The 
importance attached to this interest in ideas stands out very distinctly 
in the organization of Book III, the volume which contains the course for 
the eleventh grade. The materials of the preceding numbers of the series, 
being arranged for younger readers, deal largely with the objective and 
keep the story interest in the foreground. Eleventh-grade readers may 
be supposed to have advanced in power to interpret the symbols of 
imaginative writing and to have grown less impatient of abstractions. 
For them the course of literature becomes a sort of survey of the history 
of western culture from the Middle Ages to our own day. 

In this volume the editors have singled out certain great principles 
on which modern civilization is constructed, and to these they have 
related all of their examples, which include a number of familiar classics. 
Each of the great ideals to be illustrated is shown to be at once the spirit 
of an age and the token of a human impulse appearing in all ages. Thus 
under the heading, ‘‘ The Chivalric Ideal,’ are brought together selections 
from the Malory and the Tennyson versions of the legends about King 
Arthur. Then in a number of shorter pieces following these, the ideals 
of chivalry appear in other aspects as they pass through the minds of 
poets of a later time. Next follows a group of selections under the 
heading, ‘‘ Finding New Worlds.” A preface to this section points out the 
psychological relation between the Elizabethan age of exploration and 
the zest for new experience of the world which motivates explorers 


everywhere. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Discovery of Guiana and Melville’s 
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Typee are in place in this part of the book, and so is Stevenson’s Travels 
with a Donkey. 

Do literature courses exist in school curricula to give color and reality 
to the facts of history and the social sciences? Is the content approach 
to reading more effective for educational ends than any consideration of 
artistic excellence or unreflective enjoyment? The “Literature and Life” 
books cannot be said upon the whole to offer a clear-cut answer to such 
questions. But they do tend to show that the questions are live ones. 

HELENE GAVIN 





MIXED BOUQUET 

How many-minded are the personages included in the fourth and 
final volume’ (if we are to credit its concluding sentence) of Mr. Van 
Doren’s critical work may be estimated at a glance. Athwart such 
difference it is difficult at first to perceive the oneness of compatriotism— 
if Mr. Santayana may be counted an American—and of profession—if 
Mr. Ring Lardner may be counted among literati. Nevertheless, a 
unity has been achieved, the unity of a work of art not unlike that of 
one of those subtle combinations of blooms now fashionable among 
florists. Success in these confections depends not only on the flowers 
chosen, but on the proportioning and the juxtapositioning of shades and 
textures and, above all, on the presence of some blending element that, 
softening here and playing up there, somehow modifies the whole. In 
Many Minds the boldness of the admixture is perceived at once, but the 
cause of the failure to offend remains implicit until the very final chap- 
ter, when lo, it is demonstrated to be Mr. Van Doren himself. Very 
modestly in the third person the “Friendly Enemy” adds himself to the 
number of his subjects and gives the reader the secret of his method. 

The goal of that method, he tells us, is to find through absorbed and 
persistent consideration the ground-plan or pattern of an author’s work, 
the rational conception of existence by which he shapes his matter. 
That found, to throw it as objectively and simply as possible, upon the 
screen for his readers’ delectation. The consequence of this procedure 
is, that though Mr. Van Doren’s style is not of the picturing type, a page 
or two gives you the man or woman through some main nerve which has 
been tapped for you. Mightily serviceable in this connection is his 
power of concentrated phrasing, by which he gathers up and fixes central 
impressions. He has used it most happily in the choice of subtitles for 


* Many Minds. By Cart VAN Doren. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 


Pp. 242. $2.50 net. 
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his studies: thus, for Lindsay ‘Salvation and Jazz,” for Sandburg 
“Flame and Slag,” for H. L. Mencken “‘Smartness and Light,” for Edna 
St. Vincent Millay “‘ Youth and Wings,” for Stuart P. Sherman ‘‘The 
Great and Good Tradition.” That Mary Austin, Robert Frost, Stuart 
Sherman, E. W. Howe, George Ade, George Santayana are grouped under 
the term “‘Subsoil”’ is itself an interpretation of our American world of 
letters and of the “‘ New Growths”’ to be found in it today. These light- 
emitting phrases occur everywhere. George Ade is “‘an observer whose 
eyes have every sharpness except that which comes from passionate 
insight.” In the superlative chapters on Mary Austin and Robert 
Frost they fairly coruscate. Mrs. Austin “has led her life as close to the 
groundswell of the nation as she could get . . . . she speaks as if she 
had just come back from the desert with fresh truth. The mark of the 
desert has never quite left her. It appears in the profound calm of her 
temper, in the large dimensions of her ideas, in her neglect of all that does 
not go to the root of some matter or other, in her oracular habit of com- 
munication.”” Or again, of Frost, ‘“‘the voice of that region (New 
England) is the voice of reason, of the intellect, of prose, canny or noble; 
it walks, not flies. There was nothing to teach Mr. Frost to ride on the 
wings of established melodies. .... Yet if he could not lean upon 
accepted habits of song, he could lean upon accepted habits of talk. 
Behind all that his poems have to say, there is to be heard the sound of a 
shrewd voice speaking.’’ Of the husband’s and wife’s definitions of 
“home” in “The Death of the Hired Man”— 
Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 
They have to take you in. 


I should have called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve. 


Mr. Van Doren says—‘“ profound as were ever spoken, but falling from 
the lips that utter them without one symptom of rhetorical or poetical 
self-consciousness. They have the accents of folk speech clarified and 
ennobled, but clarified and ennobled by no other art than a poet may 
learn from folk speech itself.” It is impossible not to suspect— 
bulwarked, too, by the writer’s confession that his personnal predilec- 
tion is for the “rational’’ mind—that, in spite of the severe impartiality 
of his “‘method,” these authors get his inmost best. 

Yet is it curmudgeonly to suggest, where so much help has been prof- 
fered and so much profit derived from that final chapter, that one rather 
wishes it away? Not done away with-——perish the thought! But 
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tidily appended to some future volume, so that one might happen upon 
it some time and say: “Dear me, how interesting! But I knew it all 
anyhow from Many Minds.” In other words, the blend on which the 
nosegay depends is really the virtuosity of its composer and the intelligent 
reader. The explanation is just a bit too much. E. D. C. 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE 
Old New York: False Dawn—The ’Forties; The Old Maid—The ’Fifties; The 

Spark—The ’Sixties; New Year’s Day—The ’Seventies. By EpitH 

Warton. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. $1.25 each. 

The apparent novelty of publishing four books by the same author on the same 
day attracted much attention. Actually each book is a rather long short story, with 
the compression and strict unity of that form. The stories are worthy of Mrs. Whar- 
ton, and no more need be said. The Old Maid and False Dawn seem to be the favorites, 
and The Spark least popular. Together they give a picture of New York City upper 
social circles in the last century (though the progress from decade to decade indicated 
by the subtitles is scarcely discernible) and of interesting aspects of human nature 
everywhere at all times. 

The Dream. By H. G. Wetts. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 

318. $2.50. 

As in the War of the Worlds many years ago, Wells leaped ahead to prophesy the 
future after scientific discoveries had changed conditions of life, and with the gifts of 
invention and imagination shown in Men Like Gods, he has in The Dream given us a 
story of our present-day life as though told 2,000 years hence. He has dealt cleverly 
and amusingly with many of our serious customs and institutions. 


Isle of Thorns. By Swerta Kaye-Smiru. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1924. Pp. 288. 

An ambitious effort to show the transforming power of life in the raw rather than 
in the confections prepared by civilized society. Raphael Moore is an estimable young 
man who feels at twenty-seven that he has completed the full circuit of experience, 
having loved, lost, and mourned a wife much older and stronger than himself, and having 
achieved a job in which he can utilize his acquaintance with Elizabethan lyric and at 
the same time find bread for himself and for an irrelevancy in the shape of a small son. 
The one chance of any weathering of this finished surface is his love of earth and its 
growing things. A dismantled hut in a tangle of wild growth—the Isle of Thorns— 
which lures him daily from the beaten path presents him to his fate—a London girl 
who, determined to taste life in the open, has attached herself to a traveling show. As 
might be expected, she leads him the dance he needs. It is a long story, sustaining 
itself well at first; the latter part is unconvincing. 
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Saint Joan: A Chronicle Play in Six Scenes and an Epilogue. By GEORGE 

BERNARD SHAW. New York: Brentano’s, 1924. 

“Why men who believe in electrons should regard themselves as less credulous 
than men who believed in angels is not apparent to me,” says the author in his preface— 
a sentence that illuminates his play. There are no villains in the piece. Joan and the 
rest are morc or less honest folk struggling with difficulties and dangers apprehended if 
not understood. The historic end comes after a fair trial, conducted with the energy 
of righteousness. The real end is adumbrated in the truly Shavian Epilogue. Joan’s 
history begins with her execution, for “getting canonized is surely more important 
than being incinerated’””—and may depend upon it. 

Advisory Ben. By E. V. Lucas. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1924. 

A light-hearted tale of a girl—for Ben is short for Benita—who achieves matrimony 
after the all but prohibitive age of twenty-four chiefly by route of her activities in a 
“Beck and Call” shop where dramatic problems are solved and general information 
given at 2/6 per. 

Sagas of the Sea. By ARCHIBALD MACMEcHAN. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 


” 


A new volume in the King’s ‘“‘Treasury Series,” which most teachers know— 
remarkably firm and fine stories of heroism by Nova Scotian fishermen and seafarers. 
We need more of this sort of actual and simple greatness well present: i 
excellent small volume should be in every school library, where it will be read out of its 
neat covers at the earliest possible moment. 
House Ghosts. By JoHN Grimes. Chicago: Robert O. Ballou, 1924. 

A maiden publication of verse by the columnist of the Rockford Republic, in the 
pages of which the separate poems first appeared. Worth reading. 


GENERAL READING 
Democracy and Leadership. By Irvinc BaApsitr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924. Pp. 349. $3.00. 
To all intents fourth of aseries. The author is dealing progressively with the: 
implications of the modern movement. He takes issue with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement that the future will be even more taken up than is the present with the eco 


nomic problem. To Mr. Babbitt “the economic problem will be found to run with the 
political problem, the political problem with the philosophical problem, and the philo- 
sophical problem itself to be almost indissolubly bound up at last with the religious 


problem.” ‘‘Humanism” is the name which the author gives to his point of view, 
defending it sharply against confusion with humanitarianism of both sentimental and 
utilitarian types. Careful analysis of the four greatest ethical thinkers—Aristotle, 
Confucius, Buddha, and Christ—of Rousseau’s relation to democracy, of liberalism 
and imperialism is the foundation for his judgment of American democracy and its 
standards. A closely packed and somewhat stiffly moving style may prevent this book 
from having as wide an audience as it merits, and such conclusions as appear will 
certainly not be universally gratifying. 
The Continuity of Letters. By JoHN Bartey. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1923. Pp. 273. 
The papers are really addresses, made before one or another academic body, and 
retain the vital and personal quality of their origin. The high points selected are 
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mainly in the field of poetry, though the essay on Don Quixote is of particular interest 
and that on Thackeray fresh and provocative. Perhaps the most notable is the paper 
on the “grand style,” in which Matthew Arnold's famous definition is trenchantly 
criticized and abundance of illustration given in support of the author’s proposed 
emendation. 


The Great Betrayal—A Survey of the Near East Problem. By Epwarp HALE 

BIeERSTADT. With a Foreword by Epwarp Capps. New York: Robert 

M. McBride & Co., 1924. Pp. 345. $2.50. 

This book will take its place among several publications, European and American, 
of which the aim is to make clear to Americans just what has been happening in Asia 
Minor since the war, the part the United States has played, and the degree of responsi- 
bility she has incurred. It charges definitely that commercial interests of a few power- 
ful Americans are at the root of our complacent indifference in the face of the Smyrna 
catastrophe, our pledges to Armenia and Greece, and our obligations to our own 
nationals. 


Robert Browning: Poet and Philosopher—1850-1899. By Francis M. Sim. 

New York: D. Appleton Co., 1924. Pp. 251. 

This is a second volume, the first being Robert Browning: Poet and Man—1833- 
1846. It is a painstaking but unillumined commentary on the work of the selected 
years, burdened with rather heavy-footed summaries of poems. Would be valuable 
chiefly to those readers who wish to know something about Browning without reading 
him. 

Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by MARTHA DICKINSON BIANCHI. 

Boston: Riverside Press, 1924. $4.00. 

It seems incredible that a book like this should have encountered discontent or 
anything different from grateful appreciation. Any sins there may be are of omission, 
and they are not such as to blur the portrait of an exquisite soul. The truth of the 
narrative is guaranteed by the character of the letters, which fill almost three quarters 
of the volume. 

TEACHING 
Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic. By CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 261. 

For rhetoric, Aristotle in theory, Cicero in practice, Quintilian and Seneca in 
principles of teaching, Dionysius of Halicarnassus in criticism. In poetic, Aristotle, 
Greek tragedy and Roman comedy, Virgil for epic, Ovid and Apuleius for non-epic 
narrative. A most profitable exegesis, intended to restore historic background to 
modern teaching. 


The Social Objectives of School English. By CHartes S. PENDLETON. Pub- 
lished by the Author. George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. Pp. 225. $2.50. 

This investigation falls into two main parts: a catalogue of objectives made from 
the statements of teachers of English and arranged to show the relative values of the 
items assigned by these judges; and an inquiry into the equipment and idiosyncrasies 
of the teachers from whose statements the catalogue is derived. Objectives numbering 
1,581 are listed under the heads: ‘‘ Fundamental Language Facts,” “ Conversation,” 
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“Public-Speaking,” “Oral Reading,” “Written Composition,” and “‘ Reading” (includ- 
ing “Literature”). Of these the first 49 are most significant and are conspicuously 
more concerned with written composition than the other activities. It would have been 
helpful if the objectives could have been somewhere listed separately under their 
respective headings. 

Drama as a Factor in Social Education. By MAry M. Russett. New York: 

George H. Doran Co., 1924. Pp. 140. $1.50. 

Almost too large a field for a volume of this size. The effort to summarize the 
history of education and the origins of the drama produces a fragmentary and super- 
ficial effect and prevents the inclusion of as much concrete material for practical use 
as would be desirable. 

Rural School Management. By Harry L. Eevts, HucH C. MoeELter, and CARL 

C. Swartn. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 422. 

An introduction by Macy Campbell, head of the department of rural education in 
Towa State Teachers College, guarantees the content as the work of men who have had 
great success in managing and supervising rural schools. Four types of problems are 
treated, pertaining, respectively, to the rural community, the rural district, the rural 
schoolhouse and its equipment, and the rural school teacher. 


An Introduction to Teaching. By WritutAM C. BAGLEy and JouN A. H. Kerra. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 400. 

A survey of the field of teaching intended as an introduction to a series that shall 
cover the ground in detail for students of college grade in professional schools for 
teachers. The place of teaching among occupations, the materials of education, the 
nature of mind and the laws of learning, the teacher’s problem of adapting material to 
individual capacities, the desired outcomes of teaching and learning, the essential 
qualifications for teaching, and the types of educational systems are treated in this 
preliminary volume. 

READINGS AND TEXTS 
The Making of English Literature. By Writt1amM H. CrawsHaAw. Revised. 

New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. Pp. 536. 

The usual thing, made attractive if not more accurate by naming periods for out- 
standing personages, from Chaucer to Tennyson. A chapter entitled “‘ Aids to Study” 
gives rather dogmatic tests of style, application of which to a given author will, it is 


“ 


remarked, insure 
A Brief English Literature. By ApBy Wittis Howes. Revised. New York: 

D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. Pp. 231. 

Announcing its intention to touch only high spots, this little book gives 
Shakespeare two pages and a half, Spenser over five, and about one-fifth of the whole 
to the reigns of Edward VII and George V—three pages to Hardy, five to Stevenson, 
three to Kipling, and a host of minor names. 


adequate” judgment on the part of the student. 


Essays by William Hazlitt. Selected and edited with an Introduction by Percy 

VAN DYKE SHELLEY. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 

A diversified selection from the best-known pieces of this versatile writer—essays 
on poets and poetry, painters and painting, actors and acting, on living to one’s self, 
on reading, on going on a journey, on the feeling of immortality, on youth. These are 
samples. No notes, but a delightful introduction. 
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For College Courses in the Short Story 








Short Stories 


Compiled and Edited by Witttam THomson HastIncs, BENJAMIN CROCKER 
CLoucH, and KENNETH OLIVER Mason, of the English Department, Brown 


University. 


This group of more than thirty stories includes not only selections from the best 
English, French, and American authors of the nineteenth century, but also a 
judicious sampling from the work of those contemporary writers whose work 


gives promise of possessing permanent value. 


Contemporary Short Stories 


$2.25, postpaid 


Compiled and Edited by KENNETH ALLAN Rosinson, Professor of English, 


Dartmouth College. 


The twenty-one stories that make up this collection are not only examples of 
the contemporary short story at its best, but they are typical examples of 
the work of authors who have consistently maintained a worthy literary 


standard. 


$2.50, postpaid 





NEW YORK HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY san Francisco 














PRECIS WRITING 


for AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Methods of Summarizing, Abridging and 
Condensing, with Copious Exercises 
Edited by Samuel Thurber, Newton (Mass.) High School 


NEW book giving a detailed explanation of précis writ- 
ing and its importance in effective composition in- 
struction. It provides numerous exercises for increasing a 
student’s power of mastering thought, and perfecting his 
skill in making that thought clearly articulate. The exercises 
include excerpts from the writings of Macaulay, Newman, 
Franklin, Thoreau, Ruskin, Scott, Keats, Shelley, and Words- 
worth, as well as from many contemporary authors, among 
them Arnold Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, Brander Matthews, 
Henry van Dyke, and Calvin Coolidge. 


Just Published 


Price 90 cents 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON 





The ability to write a 
competent précis is 
part of the equipment 
necessary for the stu- 
dent who must pass 
college entrance exam- 
inations. This new 
book will therefore be 
particularly useful in 
private schools, and in 
high-school college 
preparatory courses. 
The only book of its 
kind, it is designed to 
serve American 
schools as many excel- 
lent British texts serve 
the schools of Eng- 
land, where the su- 
perior quality of the 
instruction in compo- 
sition owes much to 
the emphasis on précis 
writing. 
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Borrow—Selections. With essays by RICHARD Forp, LESLIE STEPHEN, and 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With an Introduction and Notes by Humpnrey S. 
Mirrorp. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. ( 
Pp. 223. $1.20. \/ 
The selections are from Borrow’s four major works: The Bible in Spain, Lavengro, 

Romany Rye, and Wild Wales. They are short but do as much as selections may to 

show the peculiar vividness and—to quote Saintsbury—“‘distinction” of the author’s 

style, and the exceptional character of his experience. The introductory essays are 

delightful. 

Apollo: An Illustrated Manual of the History of Art throughout the Ages. By S. 
REINACH. From the French by FLORENCE Stmmonps. With six hundred 
illustrations. New Edition. Revised by the Author. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 350. 
This history is brought up to the twentieth century, closing with work of Sargent, 

Meunier, and Leighton. The large number of illustrations has necessitated in most 

cases too diminutive size for adequate suggestion of quality. 





Ivanhoe. By StR WALTER Scott. Abridged for use in junior high school 
grades by EL1IzABETH Hope Gorpon and Hattie L. HAWLEY. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 469. 

A clever bit of trimming. Some descriptive detail has been lopped, unwieldy 
sentences compressed, and unimportant special phrasings eliminated with little if any 
loss to the great story and palpable gains to the young reader. 
























Turn Better Speech Week into Better Speech Year 


BETTER EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


By 
H. G. PAUL 


Professor of the Teaching of English, University of Illinois 


Among the chief chapters are the following: 


“Training in Correct Speech Habits”; “Better English through Cooperation”; 
“Building a Vocabulary”; ‘Slang—The Language Jester”; “ Improving Pronun- 
ciation’; “Our Friend the Dictionary’’; “ Mastering the Sentence”; ‘Oral Com- 
position”; “Better Thinking—Better Speech”’; “ Memorizing Good Literature.” 


”, 
’ 


This book is especially well adapted for use in teacher-training classes, in city 
systems where supervisors desire to stimulate interest in the teaching of English, 
in teachers’ colleges, in schools of education, and all institutions where teachers are ) 





trained. In fact, there are so many practical helpful suggestions to teachers of Eng- 
lish in this course that no teacher can afford to miss this clear, fresh, helpful book. 


For further information, address the publishers: 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


Chicago: 221 East 20th Street New York: 131 East 23d Street 

















